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THE PRESIDENT’'S MESSAGE 


LOOKING 
IN 


ON 


THE BEST WAY WE CAN HONOR our Founders is to think 
upon what it is they founded. Even in this breathless 
age, when we press forward with jet speed to make 
sure we shall not lose a single hour, we can yet spare 
a moment to go back in time and ponder our begin- 
nings. For as the child is father of the man, so in our 
beginnings lie the seeds of our future. Ours is an age 
of quest and questioning when we may well pause to 
assess our performance in the great movement that 
began in 1897. 

We live today in a time when excellence has be- 
come a watchword of our schools, our communities, 
and our national life. Not that we have attained it. 
But almost everywhere, even if gropingly, we pursue 
it. Complacency no longer lures us to relax the 
springs of action. Mediocrity can no longer fill our 
need. Educators and laymen alike are demanding that 
curriculums be upgraded, that children be schooled 
to a sharper challenge. The traditional E for effort, 
important though it may be, is not enough. We de- 
mand an A for achievement. A tough doctrine, true. 
But in the grim world-contest that engages us the 
contestant is neither tolerant nor tender. 

What we demand of our schools and of our chil- 
dren we demand with equal urgency of parents and 
teachers and of the groups and organizations in which 
they work. And especially do we demand it of our 
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own organization, since the P.T.A. is keyed to what 
is best and most representative in American homes 
and communities. Suppose each of you had to rate 
your P.T.A. And suppose you also had to give your- 
self a grade for the work you have done during the 
past year. What would it be? Would it be an A for 
achievement? Or only an E for effort? Surely it 
would not be an F, for failure of persistence, for 
faintness of good will. If your score was less than A, 
what was the reason? Of course your intentions were 
excellent, but the best intentions in the world are no 
longer good enough. Intentions must fructify in 
achievement. 

And even if our preliminary rating denotes excel- 
lence, there is still another step. We must sternly ask 
ourselves, excellence for what? For turning into real- 
ity the dreams our Founders dreamed? For uphold- 
ing the Objects that have remained constant for the 
past sixty-four years? For building an America that 
faithfully reflects its traditional noble ideals, its his- 
toric national goals? For giving this nation the kind 
of citizens who know the meaning of excellence and 
will carry on the great tradition? Again, for whom 
has our work been excellent? For all children in the 
community? For all communities? For all mankind? 

Just as literature and science and human behavior 
have standards that measure their worth, so has par- 
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ent-teacher activity. Our standards are implicit in 
our Objects. Apply them in your own community. 
What is needed to make your town an excellent com- 
munity for children and families? Take an inventory 
quickly in your mind. Is children’s welfare a priority 
concern? Are there enough schools to feed hungry 
young minds? Does the salary schedule attract able 
teachers? Are there ample recreation facilities? 
Health clinics? Nursery schools for children of work- 
ing mothers? Mental health centers? Is the moral and 
spiritual climate good? Is family life education a 
thriving venture? Is there an active citizens’ safety 
education committee? What measures are being taken 
to prevent delinquency? To help the underprivileged 
and the handicapped? 

Your answers to these and other questions will de- 
termine what final grades you and your fellow P.T.A. 
members will give yourselves. Having graded your- 
selves, interpret your achievements and your needs. 
Where is your strength? Where are your weaknesses? 
How will you go about improving your P.T.A. and 
your own share in it? How well do you know the 
Action Program, “Strengthening the Home, Source 
of Our Nation's Greatness”? Has your P.T.A. selected 
priorities from it to match the needs of your commu- 
nity? How much homework did you put in last year? 
And how much committee work? 
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Now that you've taken the test, you know the 
score. And what's the purpose of a test? To help us 
detect and amend our errors, Let’s not look back- 
ward and dwell on our false starts and inadequacies. 
Let's look forward as our Founders did. As we do so, 
let us frame an honest answer to the question, How 
much more do we need to do this year to rate an A 
for achievement? 

The hearts of our Founders, Alice McLellan Bir- 
ney and Phoebe Apperson Hearst, were not frail 
tabernacles. Believing that changes do not come by 
chance, they held it their first duty to make the world 
a decent place for children, a humane and compas- 
sionate place where every child is cherished and his 
best growth nurtured. Although our world is more 
complex, more turbulent, we must not be diverted 
from this duty—so to live and act and build that our 
children may grow with dignity and mature with 
vigor of mind and tenderness of spirit. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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; OMax Tharpe 


YOUR TEEN-AGE SON OR DAUGHTER has been going 
steady for several years, or perhaps has just recently 
met the “one and only person in the world.” These 
two love each other deeply. They can hardly bear 
to be out of each other’s sight. They want to marry. 
What could be more simple and ideal than that? But 
if they marry, how well will the marriage work out? 
For them? For you, their parents? As a setting in 
which to rear their children? 

Here is how an attractive eighteen-year-old bride 
described her marriage after a year: “Our marriage 
is very happy. It’s a good feeling to know someone 
loves you and wants you and that he is working to 
build a good life for you. I wait each night for him 
to drive home from work.” 

This is the kind of marriage we like to hear about. 
Happy, glamorous reports like this give Americans 
confidence in their starry-eyed optimism about mar- 
riage. In nearly all our movies, comic strips, and 
novels people marry and live happily ever after. 
The bride and groom are sure that their love, even 
though based on a short acquaintance, will be strong 
enough to get them over all hurdles. And when the 
baby comes, their happiness will be complete. 

When things work out this way it’s fine, but do 
these fictional scenes accurately depict most teen- 
age marriages? Unfortunately real-life conditions 
frequently are a far cry from these romantic, naive 
idealizations of married life. 

So let’s look at the other side of the picture as it 
appeared to one teen-age bride. After nine months 
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of marriage this girl was sadder and wiser. “We've 
had a lot of trouble. We weren't ready for the re- 
sponsibility. We shouldn’t have married so young. 
We should have waited until after high school at 
least. We thought we were in love, that we would 
have a good time being married. We had a very 
poor idea of what marriage was. We thought we 
could come and go, do as we pleased, do or not do 
the dishes, but it isn’t that way.” 

No marriage is, of course, but this young bride 
and her husband had to learn the hard way. While 
we can’t make dogmatic judgments about all mar- 
riages involving sixteen-, seventeen-, or eighteen- 
year-old youth, we have some fairly reliable informa- 
tion about the success and failure of such marriages. 


Hazards of young marriages 


All the information now available points to ene 
conclusion: Marriages of teen-agers, especially six- 
teen- or seventeen-year-old girls, are more hazardous 
than marriages of persons in their twenties. Studies 
show that divorces are much more common with 
teen-age marriages than with more mature ones. 

One study found that the divorce rate is about 
twice as high for couples who were under twenty 
at marriage as for those who married between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five—and almost three 
times as great as among couples who married at 
thirty or over. 

Another study, which included both happily mar- 
ried and divorced couples in a predominantly rural 
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Indiana county, showed that carly marriage and 
greater frequency of divorce go hand in hand. 
Among the divorced couples, as compared with the 
happily married, a large percentage of the divorced 
wives had married before the age of eighteen and 
the husbands before the age of twenty-one. 


of Mouriage? 


Still another study took in the whole state of Iowa, 
examining all marriage and divorce records for a 
two-year period. Significantly enough, it revealed 
that the “safest” ages—those in which there were the 
fewest divorces in relation to marriages—were be- 
tween twenty and twenty-six for husbands and 
between twenty and twenty-four for wives. The ratio 
of divorces to marriages went up as the age level 
went down. When both bride and groom were six- 
teen or younger at the time of marriage, the divorce 
ratio was almost four times that of couples in the 
“safest” ages. 

From the U.S. Office of Vital Statistics comes 
support for these findings. Nation-wide data on 
remarried divorcees show that the number of 
divorced women who had first married before they 
were eighteen is almost three times as grea; as the 
number who had first married between twenty-two 
and twenty-four. This figure holds true not:just for 
marriages of the 1950's but also for first marriages 
that took place in the 1920's, 1930's, and 1940's. 

Not all unsuccessful marriages end in legal divorce. 
There can be emotional divorce as well. Couples 
may stay married for many reasons even if they are 
unhappy or dissatisfied. Again studies tell us that 
levels of marital happiness or satisfaction are lower 
among those who marry young than among those 
who wait until their twenties. 

The writer's own yesearch confirms these reechoing 
revelations. He asked sixty lowa girls who married 
while they were still of high school age to evaluate 
their marriages. The reports are extremely sobering. 
The girls had been married, on the average, for 
about six months. The honeymoon was barely over, 
yet 55 per cent of them already regretted their 
decision to marry before completing high school. 
About 39 per cent were pregnant before marriage, 
and more of these premaritally pregnant girls—76 
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per cent, compared with 41 per cent of the other 
brides—were sorry they had married when they did. 

Statistics, then, point to these facts: When teen- 
age marriages are compared with more mature 
marriages, a greater percentage of the teen-age mar- 
riages end in divorce; among those which do not, 
a greater proportion are rated as less than happy; 
and regrets over marriage decisions tend to be more 
frequent. 


What married teens must face 


Why are prospects so dark for a teen-age couple 
contemplating an immediate marriage? Young mar- 
riages are subject to greater tensions and strains 
because the couple must try to resolve a number 
of special problems. Being in love is one of the 
usual requirements for marriage in our society, 
though intelligent persons generally demand further 
tests of their chance for happiness. Many of the 
teen-agers who marry ask only one question: “Are 
we deeply in love?” For an adequate test of affection 
and compatibility, sensible caution demands that a 
boy and a girl shall have known each other for at 
least a year and have been “courting” or engaged 
for at least six months. Yet research in lowa shows 
that 54 per cent of the girls who married while 
still of high school age had known their husbands 
for less than a year, and 62 per cent had had an 
engagement period of less than six months or none 
at all. 

Couples who didn’t know each other well before 
marriage are handicapped in facing the problems 
that are bound to arise. In addition, a successful 
marriage requires some minimum economic resources. 
Let’s look again at those sixty high school brides 
studied in Iowa. 

The incomes of the husbands ranged from zero to 
$110 a week. The average weekly income was about 
$62, or around $3,000 a year. For some couples this 
income included loans or outright gifts from parents 
—groceries, meals, payments on purchases, or cash. 
Only 33 per cent of the couples had always main- 
tained their own home since marriage. The majority 
had lived at one time or continuously with one of 
their families. Help from parents other than housing 
was reported by 52 per cent of the young couples. 

Doubling up with relatives makes a crowded love 
nest. In the end it is doubtful if many marriages 
really benefit from parental subsidies. Successful 
marital relations generally require not only psycho- 
logical but physical and financial independence 
from parents. 

The handicaps here enumerated could be over- 
come by more young couples if they had time. Too 
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often, however, that time is not available. Before 
they can develop reasonably successful husband-wife 
relationships, their devotion is tested by another set 
of circumstances. The baby arrives. Young brides 
and grooms frequently become parents within a year 
of their marriage. And for those couples involved 
in premarital pregnancy the husband-wife adjust- 
ment period is very short, seven to eight months at 
the most. Bringing up children tests the compati- 
bility of husband and wife, their sharing, their 
devotion, their skills. Meager budgets are often 
stretched to the breaking point, and parents must 
again step in with financial aid. Difficulties multiply, 
and the marriage itself is threatened with a break- 
down that might have been avoided if saner counsel 
had prevailed. A safe rule is that the young couple 
who are not ready for parenthood emotionally or 
economically are not ready for marriage. 


Why, oh, why? 

The fact that more than half of the high school 
brides interviewed in the Iowa study regretted their 
decision to marry suggests that most of them did 
not really understand why they did it. Glamour, 
excitement, sexual attraction, desire to prove oneself 
grown up, desire to escape from an unhappy home 
or school situation, personality problems—these 
featured heavily in their decisions. And an overrid- 
ing factor in all the answers was confusion about 
being in love. A simple faith in the power of love 
and naive notions of married life blind young people 
to the grim realities of twenty-four-hour-day living: 
working to make ends meet, taking care of the baby, 
missing experiences that married youth don’t dis- 
cover they really want until marriage shocks them 
out of their dream world. 
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What are some of these experiences? Just plain 
having fun; obtaining an education; and attaining 
immediate and long-term occupational and economic 
goals. A freely given statement from an Iowa bride 
who had been a senior in high school underscores 
the first of these: “If I had it to do over again, I'd 
finish high school first. It has tied me down so. I’ve 
had no fun since I was married. I can’t go to dances. 
I don’t feel right there. The same is true of other 
school activities. I’ guess 1 thought he was the only 
one in the world. I was badly mixed up.” 

Aspirations linked to education are frequently 
thwarted by marriage at seventeen, eighteen, or even 
nineteen. A wife who is now finishing her senior 
year in high school and has been married about ten 
months said wistfully: “I would like to go to college. 
If I had thought of college then, I wouldn’t have got 
married. I guess I loved him. We talked about 
arrangements so we could both go on to college, but 
that won’t work out. We were equally anxious to 
get married, so we did.” 

Even where no pregnancy is involved, the girl 
who marries in high school usually leaves before 
graduation. A state-wide survey in Iowa revealed 
that about 80 per cent of the girls who were married 
while still in high school dropped out, and only 8 
per cent of them ever reentered. Their chances of 
going on to college are slim indeed. 

The educational aspirations of the young husband 
are frequently jeopardized or frustrated as well, 
though high school drop-out rates are lower for 
married boys than for married girls. In the Iowa 
investigation about 43 per cent of all married boys 
withdrew from school, and only 9 per cent reentered. 
Although we have no data, probably many of the 
married boys who might have gone on to college 
did not do so because of family responsibilities and 
obligations. 

Giving up an education, whether high school or 
college is the abandoned goal, is unfortunate—un- 
fortunate for the young persons and their families, 
unfortunate for our country. Educational require- 
ments for success in life are constantly rising. The 
young men with the least education do least well 
in the labor market, and early marriage may keep 
them at low wage scales for the rest of their lives. 
They also have, relatively, the least job-holding 
power. They would be the first to feel any layoff 
while probably the least prepared for it. 

But this isn’t the whole story. Trained manpower 
(and womanpower) is one of the great needs of our 
country, a need felt more and more keenly as new 
demands arise in our national economy and inter- 
national relations. When youth, because they have 
married young, cannot get an education appropriate 
to their abilities and interests, cannot develop their 
vocational skills for adult life, they sell our country 
short. And the communities in which they live are 
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the poorer for their failure to grow, as it were, to 
their full height. 

Are all teen-age marriages foredoomed to failure? 
Of course not, but the chances for marital difficulties 
and personal unhappiness are greater in such mar- 
riages than in those of older persons. 

The forecast is gloomiest for couples who marry 
before graduation from high school. Boys and girls 
who marry immediately after they graduate are at 
least prepared to meet the minimum educational 
requirements of our society. Hence they are less 
vulnerable than younger couples, though their mar- 
riages are more risky than those of couples who have 
been out of high school for several years. 

The age of the husband may itself be crucial. 
Marriages of an eighteen- or nineteen-year-old girl 
and a man in his twenties are common in the United 
States. Although the bride is a teen-ager, the groom’s 
age, educational attainment, and employment status 
provide a firmer basis for marriage than two teen- 
agers would have. Yet we must bear in mind that 
statistically speaking the least vulnerable marriages 
are those in which both bride and groom are in 
their early or middle twenties. 

Not that age alone determines marriage success. 
Our observations show, however, that it takes time 
for a young person to acquire the skills, attitudes, 
and knowledge he needs to select a marriage partner 
wisely and to develop successful family relationships. 
A good injunction is “Make haste slowly.” 


What can we do? 

The basic responsibility for helping youth acquire 
needed skills, attitudes, and knowledge lies with the 
community; it is shared by family, school, and 
church. To elaborate all the points that these institu- 
tions should consider in helping young people make 
wise decisions would be to cover the total range of 
family relationships and adolescent development. But 
we can list a few specific pointers for helping youth 
prepare for marriage. 


For parents 


¢ Before children begin to date, help them prepare 
for this experience. In our society dating is the bridge 
from childhood to marriage. We often treat it too 
lightly and pass over its importance to sound 
emotional development. 


* Communicate to children a realistic rather than a 
fanciful concept of marriage. Getting acquainted 
with the family budget is a good way for a child to 
learn the economic facts of married life. General 
discussions and talks about dating experience can 
be used to help young people place marriage in the 
context of their educational and other long-term 
goals, personal qualities of living, and material 
standards. 
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* Encourage a child to seek professional help and 
counseling before marriage, regardless of his age. An 
increasing number of clergymen are prepared to offer 
competent premarital counseling. Such services are 
also provided by social service agencies, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
mental health clinics, and privately by psychiatrists, 
marriage counselors, physicians, and psychologists. 

If a premarital pregnancy is involved, parents, 
teachers, or anyone else concerned with the long-term 
welfare of the young couple and their child should 
insist on professional premarital counseling. The 
young people need someone who can help them 
think their way through their tangled web of guilt 
and anxiety feelings and help them decide on a 
course of action that will best serve their own inter- 
ests and those of the child. 


For the P.T.A. and the school 


* Does your high school offer instruction in dating, 
family relationships, and preparation for marriage? 
Courses covering these topics in a systematic manner, 
taught by a competent teacher, can reinforce the 
counsel the student receives at home. Studies indicate 
that most parents are not willing or able to give 
their children adequate guidance in social and sexual 
development. The school provides a setting for 
objective discussion and instruction in these areas. 
For many children, course instruction in school will 
be the only trustworthy help they receive. 

Where such courses are offered, P.T.A.’s can 
support them and help strengthen them. Where 
instruction is not offered, P.T.A.’s can encourage 
its development. Courses for seniors alone are not 
enough. They should be available for sophomores 
as well as older students and should be geared ap- 
propriately to the needs of each group. 


* P.T.A.’s can also evaluate the counseling programs 
available in their schools and communities, whether 
at the elementary, junior high school, or senior high 
school level. 

Family life specialists agree that if preparation for 
marriage and family life is provided for our youth 
at home, through individual counseling, and in 
school, through courses, two results can be antici- 
pated: There will be fewer early marriages, and 
young people will be better prepared for marriage, 
whether they marry before twenty or after. 

Parents and P.T.A.’s can well be proud of every 
effort aimed toward the better preparation of all 
children for the responsibilities and satisfactions of 
family life. 





Lee G. Burchinal, associate professor of family 
sociology at Iowa State University, is closely and ac- 
tively allied with major family life education pro- 
grams of our day and plays a leading role in many 
professtonal organizations. 





The tumult and the shouting have 
died. The captains and the kings of 
the great army of the campaign trail 
have departed from our Main Streets 
and our television screens. The people 
of the United States have elected and 


inaugurated a President, so now we | 


can forget about politics for four years. 

Or can we? 

Mr. Jones says yes. “We've elected 
President Kennedy and a lot of con- 
gressmen and state and local officials,” 
he explains. “Now it’s their job to run 
the government. If we don’t like what 
they do, we can throw them out next 
time.” 

Mrs. Black says, “Maybe. But how do 
I know who is responsible for what I 
like and don’t like in government? And 
what about things that won't wait?” 

Mr. Green says, “No, I don’t intend 
to forget about politics. I want to have 
something to say next time about who 
the candidates are and what they are 
going to stand for.” 

Many of us have at one time or an- 
other said yes with Mr. Jones. After 


all, isn’t this a logical way for a repre- 
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sentative form of government to oper- 
ate? Most of us don’t like to think of 
ourselves as politicians—even part-time, 
amateur ones. We’d much rather just 
vote occasionally and leave politics 
alone the rest of the time. 

But Mrs. Black and Mr. Green have 
discovered that government isn’t or- 
derly and machine-like; it is made up of 
people. They realize that government, 
and hence politics, directly affects our 
daily lives, so that if we ignore it we 
often shortchange our own interests. 


Politics—art of the 


Mrs. Black made her disccevery 
through a situation close to home. Her 
six-year-old son attends a new school. 
Nearby was a vacant lot containing a 
large excavation full of water. Various 
mothers telephoned the owner of the 
property, the principal of the school, 
the police, the mayor, the health de- 
partment, and the local councilman. 
Each official assured them that some- 
thing would be done immediately. 

But three weeks went by, and the 
water hole was still there, undrained 


possibie 
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and unfenced. The principal, as dis- 
turbed as the parents, recommended 
that until the hazard was eliminated a 
group of mothers take turns patrolling 
the area immediately before and after 
school. There had been no accidents-- 
yet. But Mrs. Black, as she took her 
turn on watch, decided to find out 
what official or department was respon- 
sible for the delay and what city safety 
procedures should be corrected. 

Mr. Green became interested in poli- 
tics through a problem common to 
many families—an aging mother who 
needed surgery, expensive medicines, 
and probably several years of care. Mr. 
Green and his family have a small 
house, a modest income, and three 
children to educate. He became inter- 
ested in the bills introduced in the 
1960 session of Congress that would 
provide some medical care for the 
aging. He was appalled to discover 
that the congressman from his district 
was against all of them. 

Shortly before the November elec- 
tion, Mr. Green sought out the con- 
gressional candidate of the opposition 
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Politics 1s defined as ‘‘the science 
and art of government.” Trouble 
is, it can be more artful than 
scientific. Here’s how we can learn 
to engage in enlightened politics 
and chalk up a winning score 

for community betterment. 


party, only to learn that this man was 
a completely unqualified person whose 
name had been put up by the party 
leaders to fill the slate, since “he can’t 
win anyway.” Mr. Green forthwith de- 
cided to work for the nomination and 
election of a qualified congressman. 

All of us can think of important 
reasons why good citizenship has to be 
more than a quadrennial binge of ora- 
tory and complacent ballot marking. 
Such blessings as an honest 
force, qualified judges, efficiently run 
city services, astute national economic 
policies, and wise diplomacy do not 
happen by accident. Nor do they come 
about through the work of a few office- 
holders and party leaders. They can be 
found only where there is an informed 
and politically active citizenry at every 
level of government. 

This generalization is especially ap- 
plicable to the public schools. Alert 
people have always known that a good 
school system requires constant atten- 
tion. When people say, “We must keep 
politics out of the schools,” they refer 
to certain undesirable and avoidable 


police 
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political practices: patronage, dishonest 
use of public funds, and control of the 
substance of education by a partisan 
power structure. They do not (or at 
least they should not) refer to such 
legitimate political activities as healthy 
competition—on the basis of qualifica- 
tions—in the election of school board 
members; citizen activity on behalf 
of adequate school funds available 
through local, state, and federal chan- 
nels; planning and promotion of the 
educational needs of a community and 
the nation. 

Some political problems can be 
solved quickly and simply. When the 
city-owned garbage truck fails to come 
around, you call the sanitation depart- 
ment. Many other problems, however, 
lead the would-be solver into larger 
segments of the political process—the 
school-side water hazard and the ob- 
jectionable congressman, for example. 
And the big problems that concern all 
of us, like schools, law and order, high- 
ways, taxes, economic growth, public 
health, and peace—these take long-term 
commitments of time and energy by a 
large number of conscientious citizens. 
A businessman in our town, who served 
three terms on the school board and 
two as mayor, used to say, “The price 
of democracy is one hour a week of 
everybody’s time.” These days perhaps 
we'd better say two hours. 

How can a citizen spend his two 
hours a week most effectively? The ave- 
nues to effective participation are many 
and varied. However, all citizen polit- 
ical activity can be divided basically 
into three parts: knowing, spreading 
the word, and acting. 


First you know . . . 

Knowing means two things. First, it 
means informing oneself on the perti- 
nent facts about a governmental prob- 
lem and, second, learning the political 
facts involved, “for 
and who is “agin” and why. You could 
use that weekly two hours to do some 
of these things: 


such as who is 


* Pick one or two current governmen- 
tal issues and read critically about 
them. A trip to the library can turn 
up useful information and commentary 
on everything from our African policy 
and how to nominate a president to 
facts and figures about your town’s pro- 
posed new fire station. Be sure the 
periodicals and books you use reflect 
a variety of opinions, not just the one 
you happen to agree with at the 
moment. 
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* Talk to people who know something 
about these issues or who are taking 
action in the field. Invite them over 
for spaghetti or evening coffee. Explore 
their views and test out your own. 

* Plan and attend meetings where these 
issues are discussed. Public lectures can 
be helpful, but even more valuable are 
small meetings that allow for discus- 
sion and questions. 

* Join a study group. The League of 
Women Voters, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, church groups, and P.T.A. 
legislation committees are other excel- 
lent sources of information. 

* To get the political facts, join a po- 
litical party. Whether you are con- 
cerned about poor street lighting, high 
property taxes, or the threat of Soviet 
imperialism, there is no more direct 
and down-to-earth way of learning 
about the politica) forces at work on a 
given issue than through a political 
party. Learning how the parties them- 
selves are set up and by what laws and 
customs they operate is an important 
part of these facts. 


Next you grow... 

The second phase of citizen activity, 
spreading the word, might also be ex- 
pressed as “creating a basis for sup- 
port.” As you collect information, you 
will be imparting it in conversations, 
groups, and organizations. You will be 
finding out as you do this how other 
people feel, how well informed they 
are both on the issue and on the larger 
background, and how interested they 
may be in taking action. 

Suppose, for example, that you along 
with Mr. Green have been reading up 
on the various proposals for govern- 
ment medical insurance for the aging. 
You find that the plan which seems 
most sensible to you is the one sup- 
ported by the political party you favor. 
In a conversation with some friends, 
you run into the following attitudes: 

Mr. Anderson feels that all such 
plans waste the taxpayers’ money, that 
“families should take care of their own.” 

Mrs. Bell favors the same plan you 
do but only because the party is for it; 
she knows very little about the plans. 

Mr. Corey has picked up somewhere 
the misinformation that the plan you 
favor would raise everybody's income 
tax by twenty-five dollars a year. 

The basis for getting support in this 
group seems to be pretty thin, but it 
has possibilities. Mrs. Bell is easy. In- 
vite her to the next meeting of the 
party’s women’s club, where issues in- 
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cluding this one are to be discussed. 
Promise to send Mr. Corey a pamphlet 
on costs or a few figures you yourself 
have prepared, quoting your authority 
Mr. Anderson is the toughest nut to 
crack. Maybe you will have to write 
him off as a possible supporter. How- 
ever, if he happens to be city editor of 
the local paper, or to be influential for 
some other reason, it will probably pay 
to figure out a way to convince him— 
or at least improve his knowledge 
While spreading the word as an in- 
dividual is always valuable, you can 
obviously cover more ground by work- 
ing with a group. Try one of thes¢ 
* A committee of your P.T.A. set up to 
study the issue at hand. 
* The League of Women Voters or some 
other permanent group that has a com 
munity education program on issues 
* Your political party. Again this is the 
most direct and practical way to spread 
information on many important issues 
at all levels of government. A word of 
caution if you’re new at this: In most 
party organizations the leaders do not 
welcome new members who either rush 
in and begin telling the old hands how 
to run things or want to “use” the 
organization for their own purposes. 
On the hopeful side, more and more 
party organizations these days welcome 
will 
pitch in and help make or keep the 


party a potent force in the community 


recruits, especially recruits who 


Then you go 

By imperceptible degrees we AVE 
now moved into the third phase, act 
ing. Except for writing letters to th« 
editor and to your congressman, your 
political action will probably consist of 
participation in grcup rather than in 
dividual activity. Where and how you 
choose to work will depend on the issue 
at hand and the community you live in. 

How did Mrs. Black 
paign to eliminate the water hazard 


and find out about city government? 


start her cam 


Realizing that protests by individual 
mothers were not getting results, she 
called a meeting of interested parents 
at her Those 


home. present 


their information about what 


pooled 
had oc- 
curred in their contacts with city offi 
cials, several things became evident: 
No one present was well informed 
about how the city normally handled 
such problems. No one knew much 
about any aspect of city operations. 
Chree of the parents reported an im- 
pression that relations between school 
officials and city officials left something 
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to be desired. Then other complaints 
and queries began to come out. Why 
did the new fire station cost fifty thou- 
sand dollars more than the townspeo- 
ple were told it would? What hap- 
pened to the mayor's promised new 
park system? Why weren't there more 
policemen downtown? 

A preliminary plan of action was 
agreed upon. Mothers would continue 
to do watch duty at the water hole, but 
committee members were appointed to 
see the mayor and the local council- 
man. Two members announced they 
would start attending city council 
meetings. The committee agreed to 
meet for progress reports one week 
later, and to that time 
whether to set up a continuing organ- 


decide at 


ization to study and perhaps act on city 
government matters. Even if the water 
hole were to disappear the next day, 


there were certainly other city prob- 
lems that needed attention. A list was 
drawn up of other neighbors who might 
be interested in joining such a group, 
and responsibility was assigned for in- 
viting them to the next meeting. Mrs. 
Black is on the way to citizen action. 


Full steam ahead 

When Mr. Green was ready for ac- 
tion in his attempt to elect a good 
congressman, he began by exploring 
the local political party organizations. 
Never having been a party man, he 
wasn’t even sure which party he fa- 
vored. He started with that of the in- 
cumbent congressman, Party X. 

His first step was to telephone a 
friend active in Party X, who gave him 
the name of the county chairman. Mr. 
Green called the chairman, who told 
him the spring county convention was 
coming up next week. Mr. Green could 
attend as a liked. Mr. 
Green went to the county convention, 
where a predetermined slate of dele- 
gates to the state convention was elect- 
ed and a few 
were passed. 
friend 


visitor if he 


innocuous resolutions 
Mr. Green asked his 
afterward if the congressman 
ever came to the county conventions. 

“Oh, 1 don’t think said the 
friend. “He's a big man in the veterans’ 
organizations and a couple of lodges, 
so he doesn’t need to do any work to 
get reelected. A lot of us don’t think 
much of him, but what can we do?” 

Mr. Green next called an acquaint- 
ance in Party Y. No meetings going on 
there. The acquaintance said only fif- 
teen people had attended the county 
convention. Then Mr, 


” 
80, 


Green went 
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over to see ar old friend who had been 
active in Party Y in past years. The 
friend suggested that maybe with his 
own experience and Mr. Green’s ener- 
gy they might find a good candidate 
for Congress in 1962. He couldn’t win, 
of course—not the first time—but it 
would give the party a boost and may- 
be show the incumbent he’d better get 
on his toes about a few things. They 
made lists of possible candidates and 
of other people who might work. As 
they parted for the evening, Mr. Green 
had an inspiration. 

“What about Henry Simpson, the 
high school principal? He's retiring this 
year. Everybody knows and respects him. 
Wouldn't he be a good candidate?” 

“Excellent,” said the friend. And Mr. 
Green is launched in political action. 

Gazing into our crystal ball, let us 
look at our cast of characters in the 
year 1964. With a little bit of luck 
Mrs. Black and her neighbors, who 
long since got rid of the water hazard, 
are now happy members of the small 
but active West Side Citizens’ Club 
and are busy studying and watchdog- 
ging city government. Mr. Green has 
been through one congressional cam- 
paign for Henry Simpson and is deep 
in another, with a chance of winning 
this time. He finds himself the city 
chairman of the newly revived and 
growing Party Y and is happy to have 
discovered that he knows a lot more 
about the candidates and records of 
both parties than he ever did when he 
was still on the outside. 

And what about Mr. Jones, who 
said four years ago, “It’s their job to 
run the government’? Well, he has 
grumbled a good bit about this and 
that, just as he’s always done—and 
that’s about all. Now that it’s presi- 
dential election time again, he is feel- 
ing frustrated because it all seems to be 
the same old story. But there is hope 
for Mr. Jones, though he doesn’t know 
it. Mrs. Black has him marked down 
as a possible new recruit for the West 
Side Citizens’ Club, and Mr. Green is 
about to ask him for a contribution to 
the Simpson-for-Congress campaign. 
Come on in, Mr. Jones, the water’s fine! 





Neil and Burnette Staebler, political- 
ly active in their community and state, 
are excellent examples of the kind of 
responsible citizenship they advocate. 
They are graduates of the University 
of Michigan and have two children, 
a son in high school and a daughter 
in college. 
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WHAT’S IN A 


Name” 


WITH THIS ISSUE, the parent-teacher magazine carries on its cover its new title. 
Proudly we announce to the world that now and henceforth we are in name, as 
we have always been in fact, The P.T.A. Magazine. 

“What's in a name?” Does the name really matter? Surely The P.T.A. Magazine 
would be as important to P.T.A. members and as uniquely what it is—the official 
magazine of the P.T.A.—whatever name it bore. 

Yet names do matter. Authors and editors know this when they torture their 
brains to title a book or an article. Manufacturers know it when they conduct 
contests, take a poll of public opinion, and canvass research staffs to name a 
new product. And every parent and child knows it. 

“Who are you?” we ask a child. “I’m David Anderson,” the child says, or 
“I'm Julie Carr.” We nod and think, “Oh, yes, the Andersons’ youngest boy,” or 
“The Carrs’ little girl!” 

What's in a name? A name is an identity. A name is a family. A name is 
belonging. 

This magazine has a strong sense of identity. It has a family with millions of 
members. And it belongs. 

It belongs to the P.T.A. Its sponsors, then, are the members of the parent- 
teacher organization. It is they who guide it through directors elected by and 
from the Board of Managers of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


\V/ Hat do P.T.A. members ask of their magazine? P.T.A. members have a job 
to do at home, and they have a job to do in the community, the state, the 
nation, and the world. They ask their magazine to help them become wiser, more 
understanding parents and teachers. They ask it to deepen their insight into 
human behavior and human relationships. 

They ask it to help them become more informed, more enlightened citizens, 
with the vision and valor to shape a better world for children. They look to it 
for the views of sound thinkers on the myriad issues with which the parent- 
teacher-citizen must deal. They want it to provide not dogma or propaganda but 
a range of opinions and ideas for their consideration. They expect it to be lively 
and enlightening, but not trivial or frivolous. 

They do not want it to encourage smugness or complacency or contentment 
with things as they are. They want it to be an irritant, a spur to action and the 
pursuit of excellence. They want it to be, as the P.T.A. itself is, a vibrant force 
engendering change for the better—change in themselves and in the world 
around them. They want it to build in the parent-teacher-citizen the confident 
courage to direct and control change, to be the master of change, not its victim. 

The P.T.A, is nonsectarian, nonpartisan, and noncommercial. Its one purpose 
is to promote and safeguard the well-being and education of America’s children 
and youth. Small wonder, then, that only its own nonsectarian, nonpartisan, non- 
commercial, nonprofit magazine can serve its needs. Only such a magazine can 
reflect the high purposes of P.T.A. members and provide sound information for 
their work. They want it to have its birthright name, its family name. 

This magazine belongs to the P.T.A. As the image and instrument of the 
parent-teacher organization, it has an identity—unmistakable, strong, individual, 
and beloved. And now, with pride, it bears the family name, P.T A. 
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*“Sunshine,”’ the nurses at the hospital called the 
newborn baby who almost never cried, even when 
“Tittle Screamer” sounded off at the top of his 
rapidly expanding lungs. Will Sunshine continue to 
smile upon the world? And will Little Screamer go 


on demanding the attention of everyone within 


earshot? How should parents reckon with these 


differences in guiding children’s growth? 


FRANCES L. ILG, M.D., 
AND 
IRENE B. ANDRESEN 
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THERE WAS A TIME in child rearing when control was 
everything, when what you did for the child and what 
you exacted from him were all you needed to think 
about. You expected certain specific results. You did 
not look for variation, though variation was often 
what you got. Some parents were content with know- 
ing what was expected of them and what they should 
do because this relieved them of the need to make de- 
cisions, simplified their lives, and brought order into 
the care of their children. (There are parents today 
who might welcome, and profit by, a modicum of this 
kind of assurance.) 

But all too often the child didn’t respond as he was 
supposed to, and a rebellious resistance produced a 
battle of wills between child and parent. Something 
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was wrong with the system. No one got anywhere; no 
one reaped any benefits. Thus an opposite philosophy 
was born, the doctrine of permissiveness, which em- 
phasized the right of the child to determine his own 
fate, to do what he pleased. Child and parent seemed 
to exchange roles. The child became the dictator—in 
fact, the tyrant—for with so few years of growth and 
experience, he was ill equipped to assume the role 
adults thrust upon him. We are still picking up the 
pieces left by the shattering effects of this mistaken 
ideology. 

Both of these extremes of handling children were 
built on general theories about behavior rather than 
on an awareness of the child himself, his own growth, 
his own individuality. Parents were often the first to 
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see the errors behind the theories. Many soon became 
ready to play it by ear, toss the fads out the window, 
and use their own common sense. 

Yet there were still those who felt inadequate, who 
wished to be better informed about how children 
grow. Indeed there is no faster learner than a parent 
with such a desire, especially when this parent has 
respect for the laws of growth and is ready to listen 
and to watch before he acts. When living with a child 
becomes a quest, true enjoyment seems to repower the 
adult with new perceptive energy. A mother can then 
purposefully use established norms of behavior (the 
“averages” of child growth) to help her compare her 
child with children of a similar age—in the neighbor- 
hood, for instance. 

Most important of all, she can compare her child 
with himself at an earlier age. Comparing one child 
with others has its uses, but it gradually becomes less 
valuable as the child grows into his own individuality, 
a unique person who is living now. This acceptance 
and appreciation of the child in his own right can 
make life for both parent and child more satisfying 
and rewarding. 


What's the difference? 


The newborn-nursery nurse, with her long experi- 
ence, senses the differences between babies almost at 
birth. She even gives them names that portend future 
characteristics. There are the demanding babies who 
are quieted with cuddling, and those who reject cud- 


dling and prefer to be swaddled tightly. There are the 
ones who speak out clearly with their cries, and those 
who make so few demands that their very growth is in 
jeopardy without the care of a perceptive adult. 

Mothers can learn much about their offspring in 
these early weeks and months, though more research 
needs to be done to correlate this early behavior with 
what happens later. Even the intake of food can give 
us a clue. An infant of six weeks who will take two 
ounces of milk at one feeding and as much as sixteen 
at another may have an erratic mechanism. He may 
well become a feast-and-famine child, a child who will 
overdo and underdo. Later on he may become as 
greedy intellectually as he was in his feeding behavior 
during those first few weeks of his life. 

Parents come to recognize these swings and handle 
children accordingly. First they allow the swings to 
expend some of their force, then bring in the needed 
controls. The right timing is important here. If the 
controls are brought in too soon the child may re- 
spond by going to even greater extremes. But this 
right timing is not always easy to sense; therefore a 
policy of trial and error can hardly be avoided. 

The child of an erratic nature is difficult to rear 
because measures must so often be taken for their 
worth at the moment. What works now may not 
work the next time. The sooner the parent catches 
on to this child’s manner of growing, the surer and 
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more comfortable he can be in guiding him. The 
parent too must be erratic. He must fluctuate be- 
tween a tight and a loose rein of control, must avoid 
issues for a spell and then take a strong positive 
stand when the right moment comes. If he has mis- 
judged this moment, it may be necessary for him 
to backtrack or give in temporarily until he can try 
again. 

How differently we can handle the infant whose 
fluctuations are reasonably limited! Not for him 
are broad extremes or tight, rigid demands. He flows 
with life, and life flows with him. Children like this, 
often spoken of as “glorious,” are the easy ones to 
rear. In our own clinical experience we have found 
that they are often third children in the family 
(though some thirds earn the name of “terrible’). 
The glorious child does much for a mother’s morale, 
especially if she has had an erratic first child whose 
extreme behavior is all too often blamed on her. Yet 
how can any mother be so good with one child and 
so poor with another unless there is a real difference 
in the basic individuality of the two? 

Some people who believe that nurture is more im- 
portant than nature may argue that a mother is learn- 
ing on the first child and therefore doesn’t do quite 
such a good job. But even after she achieves easy 
success with her glorious child, the erratic one is still 
erratic. At least we have found it so in the clinic. 

A perceptive parent will not and cannot treat two 
extremely different children alike. This is not the 
time to worry about equality. Treating each accord- 
ing to his need is actually the fair thing to do. The 
erratic child will always need more planning, more 
individual time, more strenuous and exhausting 
handling, more compassionate insight. With a glori- 
ous child, fortunately, a little goes a long way, so 
more time can be given to the erratic youngster, when 
and as it is needed. 

The erratic and the glorious, those two extremes of 
individuality, are often defined and recognized early 
in life. Guiding the first, alas, takes place all too 
often within the line of battle, with a strong need 


for strategy; the other, within the realm of peace and 
fulfillment. 


Patter patterns 


Most children, however, cannot be classified so 
neatly, and we have to look to growth itself for cues. 
The growing edge of each age can show wide varia- 
tions in certain spheres. A good example is the two- 
year-old’s area of communication. His vocabulary 
can vary between twenty and four hundred words. 
Suppose a group of two-year-olds are busy with play 
dough. You wouldn't talk the same way to a child 





An article in the 1960-61 study program 


on the preschool child. 





who is using single words or simple phrases like 
“More dough” as you would to a child who speaks in 
sentences, “When you going to finish? I need more 
dough.” With the first child you simply say, giving 
him some dough, “More dough for Danny.” With the 
second you can speak in sentences, such as “He'll be 
finished soon. Then he will let you use his dough.” 
Too great a barrage of language bewilders a child 
who is slow of speech, whereas a verbal child can fre- 
quently be calmed down by a conversation about his 
experiences. 

We need to be on our guard in judging children 
who seem to develop rapidly at first—as in speech. 
They may be the ones who jump in too fast, progress 
swiftly, then slow down without finishing a stage of 
growth completely. Such children may always be bet- 
ter at starting than at finishing. Therefore, whatever 
unfinished business they have—either projects or 
habits—needs to be shelved for a while, then brought 
out all over again and tackled as if they were begin- 
ning anew. 

Nagging is not appreciated by these children, nor 
is it successful. Completing something through sheer 
speed is often the thing that saves them. These chil- 
dren are not workers or perfecters of skills. They are 
seekers of the new and the different. 

The slow-of-speech child, on the other hand, may 
show quite a different pattern. The potential for 
speech may accumulate in him as water accumulates 
in a millpond. Finally he is ready for action, and 
words and phrases come tumbling out like water 
over a dam. All at once he has caught up with him- 
self—for the time being. 

These are the children who need to be waited for. 
They need to feel comfortable in their stage of non- 
readiness. They should be neither pushed nor over- 
stimulated. When the watched-for behavior finally 
arrives, as with speech, there is no question about 
its presence. But it’s easy to misjudge these children 
by a sudden spurt and think they are leaping ahead, 
whereas actually they are only catching up. They 
need time to consolidate, to enjoy this new stage, to 
add many finishing touches. The wise parent will en- 


rich his child’s interests at this point and not push 


on into new territory. He will come to know that 
the same pattern of plateau-and-spurt will occur 
again. 

Perhaps the most salient differences in the three- 
year-old realm are found in the control of bodily 
functions, especially elimination. At three most chil- 
dren can tell when they need to have a bowel move- 
ment and can be expected to use some form of re- 
ceptacle. But there are those, more often boys than 
girls, who still resist. We have come to relate this 
behavior not only to a delay in the function but also 
to a difficulty in using a sitting position. With boys 
this is further complicated by the fact that they stand 
up to urinate. Some boys have no trouble releasing 
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their bowel movement in a sitting position, but they 
also need to sit to urinate. They may not learn to 
stand up for another two years. , 

With the four-year-old the area of note is that of 
fine motor activity. Most four-year-olds want to draw, 
to cut with scissors. They want to sit for long stretches 
at a table busily crayoning, constructing, doing all 
sorts of handwork, Girls show greater adeptness in 
this field. Some boys seem to be all thumbs and are so 
aware of their awkwardness that they are in a con- 
stant state of frustration. 

At times this is only a case of delayed behavior, 
with good ability appearing at five years. But some 
boys are really slow, and their slowness should be 
respected. These boys need to be kept within the 
grosser activities of blocks and puzzles. Their inter- 
est in letters should be satisfied by manipulating let- 
ter blocks or creating them on a typewriter. Hand- 
writing may well be a struggle for them at a later age. 
It may be better for them to dictate their simple little 
stories in first and second grade than to go through 
the agonizing process of writing them down them- 
selves. 

These children who are slow to write are often 
the good readers, the ones who can sit for hours 
being read to in the preschool years. The child who 
prints letters with ease and good control may be the 
very one who has difficulty reading what he has 
printed. 


Extremes and means 

We have been able to give only a few highlight- 
clues to selected behavior at each age level, picking 
out extremes to emphasize the need for handling each 
child differently. The child himself gives us hints as 
to how he differs. It is for us to act on them. 

We get so many clues in these preschool years that 
it’s unfortunate our knowledge cannot be more fully 
utilized later on, in the school years. The key to a 
ticklish school problem may well be found in a 
child’s earlier behavior. 

The child who would never sit still to be read to 
as a three- or four-year-old more often than not won't 
be ready to read at six. Whether he should progress 
at a slower rate in school or should be handled in a 
separate, more individual way has to be determined. 
It is knowing the individual child, both his rate of 
growth and his special way of growing, that will en- 
able us to help him do his best, especially in the early 
school years. The sooner we know and respect his 
own pattern, the more surely we can guide him 
toward realistic and satisfying goals. 





Frances L. Ilg, M.D., director of the Gesell Insti- 
tute of Child Development, has long been looked 
upon as a distinguished leader in the child develop- 
ment field. Her collaborator, Irene B. Andresen, is a 
valued member of the Institute’s staff. 
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A’ February 17, Founders Day, nears we find our- 

selves leafing through the stirring speeches by 
distinguished Americans made at the earliest con- 
ventions of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Strikingly, there is little obsolescence here. 
From the excerpts quoted below you will see that 
many of the statements, uttered more than six dec- 
ades ago, would be just as significant and just as 
wise today. 


Center—The Child 


It has therefore seemed to us good and fitting that 
the highest and holiest of all missions—motherhood, 
the element which may indeed be designated as the 
foundation of the entire social fabric—should now 
be the subject of our earnest and reverent considera- 
tion. I refer to what is called child study—that broad, 
deep theme, most worthy, in all its varying phases, 
of our study and attention, because the fundamental 
one. —ALICE MCLELLAN BIRNEY 


The Plague of Pornography 

The Society for the Suppression of Vice has gath- 
ered up 874,593 photographs and pictures and taken 
and destroyed 5,192 photographic negatives, 384 en- 
graved steel and copperplates, 857 woodcuts and 
electroplates, and 58 lithographic stones, all of which 
had been used or were intended to be used in the 
production of obscene prints. We have also seized 
124,394 letters and 1,335,392 names and addresses. 
These letters are criminally sold in order that one 
dealer may send out his circulars and then may pass 
on to other dealers the names of those to whom he 
sends them. This will account for the corruption of 
many and many a child who has written in reply to 
an advertisement perfectly legitimate in appearance, 
and yet has received back most immoral matter in 
the mail. —ANTHONY COMSTOCK 


Child Study 


Quite apart from its results, the study of children 
is good in itself. It enriches parenthood, brings the 
adult and the child nearer together, reveals the great 
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fact that the best parents are as ignorant of the soul 
as of the anatomy of the body. Again, it tends to 
the proper individualization of children at a time 
when the school would uniformatize. Success in life 
depends upon the cultivation of individual qualities, 
and school methods systematically neglect these. 
—Dr. G. STANLEY HALL 


The Serpent and the Heel 

As a people we never put forth our strength against 
evils when they are small. Not a serpent that has ever 
stung us, corrupting our national life with its poison- 
ous touch, but could have been crushed in its in- 
fancy—even if men had thought it beneath their 
notice—by the lifting of a woman’s heel. 

—Mary Lowe DIcKINsON 


Teacher's Trust 


We hear a great deal about the sacredness and the 
responsibilities of motherhood. I wish we might say 
more about the sacredness and responsibility of the 
high office of teacher. . . . I am sorry to say the so- 
cial recognition of the teacher in America and the 
remunerative recognition are not what they should 
be when we consider the noble and imperative work 
to be done. —ELLEN A. RICHARDSON 


The Soil and the Seedling 

No greater good fortune can befall a child than to 
be born into a home where the best books are read, 
the best music interpreted, and the best talk en- 
joyed, for in these privileges the richest educational 
opportunities are supplied. —HAMILTON W. MaABIE 


A Fruitful Suggestion 
A young wife chose for a motto to place in her pri- 
vate room the words of Jesus when he said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” She subsequently 
became the mother of ten sons and onc daughter. 
—Mrs. Wicsur F. Crarts 


The Peerless Partnership 

If we are ever to have true cooperation between 
mother and teacher, the mother must accompany her 
child not only to but through the schoolroom door. 
She must understand the aims of the teacher. . .. 
Such knowledge comes not by instinct but by intelli- 
gent and educated insight. —Vesta H. CAssepy 


Indispensable Aid 
When Mother must be breadwinner, it is the busi- 
ness of those who would build the nation wisely to 
help her with her children, and to help the mother 
by teaching her to help herself. The day nursery is 
one of the best of these methods. 
—Lucy S. BAINBRIDGE 
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© Underwood and Underwood 


INTRODUCTION 


The paramount goal of the United States was set 
long ago. It is to guard the rights of the individual, 
to assure his development, and to enlarge his op- 
portunity. It is set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. . . . The goals we here identify are with- 
in the framework of the original plan and are cal- 
culated to bring to fruition the dreams of the men 
who laid the foundation of this country. .. . 

In the 1960’s every American is summoned to 
extraordinary personal responsibility, sustained ef- 
. fort, and sacrifice. For the nation is in grave danger, 
threatened by the rulers of one third of mankind. 
. . . These rulers seek the “peace” of a Communist- 
oriented world, in which freedom is suppressed and 
the individual subordinated. . . . 

To preserve and enlarge our own liberties, to meet 
a deadly menace, and to extend the area of freedom 
throughout the world: these are high and difficult 
goals. Yet our past performance justifies confidence 
that they can be achieved if every American will ac- 
cept personal responsibility for them. 
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FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION 
ON NATIONAL GOALS 


After ten months of intensive labor a distinguished 
nonpartisan commission, appointed by former 
President Eisenhower, has issued an historic 
report identifying national goals and providing 
guidelines for achieving them. “‘We do not expect 
our recommendations to command unanimous 
acceptance,’ the commission has said. 

**Rather it is our hope that they will evoke active 
discussion.” Serving once again as a forum for 
significant ideas, THE P.T.A. MAGAZINE presents 
the commission’s “‘goals for Americans.” 


he individyal 

The status of the individual must remain our 
primary concern. All our institutions—political, so- 
cial, and economic—must further enhance the dig- 
nity of the citizen, promote the maximum develop- 
ment of his capabilities, stimulate their responsible 
exercise, and widen the range and effectiveness of 
opportunities for individual choice. 


e 


cauality 


Vestiges of religious prejudice, handicaps to wom- 
en, and, most important, discrimination on the basis 
of race must be recognized as morally wrong, econom- 
ically wasteful, and in many respects dangerous. In 
this decade we must sharply lower these last stub- 
born barriers. 

Respect for the individual means respect for every 
individual. Every man and woman must have equal 
rights before the law, and an equal opportunity to 
vote and hold office, to be educated, to get a job and 
to be promoted when qualified, to buy a home, to 
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participate fully in community affairs. These goals, 
which are at the core of our system, must be achieved 
by action at all levels. 


3. The democratic process 

The degree of effective liberty available to its peo- 
ple should be the ultimate test for any nation. Democ- 
racy is the only means so far devised by which a 
nation can meet this test. To preserve and perfect 
the democratic process in the United States is there- 
fore a primary goal in this as in every decade. 

The vastly increased demands upon the federal 
government require at the higher levels more public 
servants equal in competence and imagination to 
those in private business and the professions. This in- 
volves a drastic increase in their compensation. . . . 

National, state, and local governments collaborate 
and share power in many domestic concerns. To en- 
sure dispersion of power . . . we must pursue the 
following primary objectives: enlarge local discre- 
tion, as for example in the handling of matching 
federal grants; increase the financial resources of state 
and local governments; represent urban populations 
more equitably in those state legislatures where they 
are now underrepresented; further develop limited 
metropolitan authorities or governments. 


4. Education 

The development of the individual and the nation 
demands that education at every level and in every 
discipline be strengthened and its effectiveness en- 
hanced, New teaching techniques must continue to 
be developed. The increase in population and the 
growing complexity of the world add urgency. 

Greater resources—private, corporate, municipal, 
state, and federal—must be mobilized. A higher pro- 
portion of the gross national product must be de- 
voted to educational purposes. This is at once an 
investment in the individual, in the democratic 
process, in the growth of the economy, and in the 
stature of the United States. 


5. The arts and sciences 

Knowledge and innovation must be advanced on 
every front. In science we should allot a greater pro- 
portion of our total effort to basic research, first, to 
realize fully the rapidly unfolding opportunities to 
extend still further our understanding of the world, 
and second, to enrich applied science and technology 
so essential to the improvement of health, to eco- 
nomic growth, and to military power. 

Today we must give high priority to those aspects 
of science and technology which will increase our 
military strength, but for the long term we should 
recognize that our creative activities in science and 
other fields will be more productive and meaningful 
if undertaken not merely to be ahead of some other 
nation but to be worthy of ourselves. 
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6. The democratic economy 


The economic system must be compatible with the 
political system. The centers of economic power 
should be as diffused and as balanced as possible. 
Too great concentration of economic power in cor- 
porations, unions, or other organizations can lead to 
abuses and loss of the productive results of fair com- 
petition. Individuals should have maximum freedom 
in their choice of jobs, goods, and services. 


7. Economic growth 


The economy should grow at the maximum rate 
consistent with primary dependence upon free enter- 
prise and the avoidance of marked inflation. In- 
creased investment in the public sector is compatible 
with this goal. 

Such growth is essential to move toward our goal 
of full employment to provide jobs for the approxi- 
mately 13,500,000 net new additions to the work 
force during the next ten years; to improve the stand- 
ard of living; and to assure United States competi- 
tive strength. 

Public policies, particularly an overhaul of the 
tax system, including depreciation allowances, should 
seek to improve the climate for new investment and 
the balancing of investment with consumption. We 
should give attention to policies favoring completely 
new ventures which involve a high degree of risk and 
growth potential. 


8. Technological change 


Technological change should be promoted and en- 
couraged as a powerful force for advancing our econ- 
omy. It should be planned for and introduced with 
sensitive regard for any adverse impact on individuals. 

Education on a large scale is provided by many 
industrial firms for their personnel. Such activities, 
combined with advance planning, can minimize un- 
employment due to rapid technological change. 
Where reemployment within the industry is not pos- 
sible, retraining must be carried out through voca- 
tional programs managed locally and _ financed 
through state and federal funds. 


9. Agriculture 

The relative financial return to agriculture in 
the economy has deteriorated. The ultimate goal 
must be a supply-demand equilibrium to permit the 
market, with a fair return to farmers, to determine 
the manpower and capital committed to this sector 
of the economy. To avoid shock to the economy, this 
goal should be approached by gradual stages. 

A separate problem concerns the 50 per cent of 
farmers who operate at subsistence levels and produce 
only 10 per cent of farm output. For them new oppor- 
tunities must be found through training and through 
location of new industries in farm areas. During this 
decade nonfarm jobs must be found—where possible 
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locally—for about 1.5 million farm operators who 
now earn less than $1,500 a year. 


10. Living conditions 


We must remedy slum conditions, reverse the 
process of decay in the larger cities, and relieve the 
necessity for low-income and minority groups to con- 
centrate there. 

We should also seek solutions for haphazard sub- 
urban growth, and provide an equitable sharing of 
the cost of public services between central cities and 
suburbs. In many parts of the country, the goal 
should be a regional pattern which provides for a 
number of urban centers, each with its own indus- 
tries, its own educational, cultural, and recreational 
institutions, and a balanced population of various 
income levels and backgrounds. The needs of a grow- 
ing population for parks and recreation must be met. 


11. Heaith and welfare 

The demand for medical care has enormously in- 
creased. To meet it we must have more doctors, 
nurses, and other medical personnel. There should 
be more hospitals, clinics, and nursing homes. Great- 
er effectiveness in the use of such institutions will 
reduce over-all requirements. There is a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the medical and public health pro- 
fessions to contribute better solutions. 

Federal grants for the construction of hospitals 
should be continued and extended to other medical 


facilities. Increased private, state, and federal support 
is necessary for training doctors. 

Further efforts are needed to reduce the burden of 
the cost of medical care. Extension of medical insur- 
ance is necessary, through both public and private 
agencies. 


An important welfare objective is to learn more 
about the causes and methods of prevention of 
juvenile delinquency and family breakdown. There 
is great need for sustained study in order better to 
understand this complex community problem. It re- 
quires cooperative attention and action by many pro- 
fessions, community services, and organizations. It 
also requires special measures to find jobs for youth, 
while maintaining labor standards. Additional 
trained social workers are urgently needed. Church 
and neighborhood action must continue to play a 
major part. 


The basic foreign policy of the United States 
should be the preservation of its own independence 
and free institutions. Our position before the world 
should be neither defensive nor belligerent. We 
should cooperate with nations whose ideals and in- 
terests are in harmony with ours. We should seek to 
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mitigate tensions, and search for acceptable areas 
of accommodation with opponents. The safeguarded 
reduction of armaments is an essential goal. 


12. Helping to build an open and peaceful world 


Foreign trade policy.—The healthiest world econ- 
omy is attained when trade is at its freest. This should 
be our goal. The United States should join with other 
free world industrial nations in seeking a gradual re- 
duction of tariffs and quota restrictions. We should 
seek this goal while safeguarding the national econ- 
omy against market disruption, against destructive 
competition as a result of grossly lower unit labor 
costs, and to preserve national defense. We must 
effectively counter totalitarian trade practices. While 
many underdeveloped nations will insist, as the 
United States did for many years, upon tariffs and 
other forms of protection, we should continue to 
seek lowering of trade restrictions elsewhere in the 
world, especially barriers by larger regional trading 
groups. Our export trade must be conducted with 
ingenuity and vigor. 

[Our] unfavorable balance of payments is caused 
by many factors, some of which do not relate to for- 
eign trade policy. At least three steps are essential to 
rectification: a much higher export surplus; larger 
participation of other developed nations in assistance 
to the underdeveloped; and more equitable sharing 
of defense costs among the Allies. 

Aid to less developed nations.—Our principles and 
ideals impel us to aid the new nations. The preserva- 
tion and strengthening of the free institutions of 
underdeveloped countries, and the defense of the 
free world, require a substantial increase in the 
amount of foreign aid, to be equitably shared by 
the major free nations. 

International economic organizations, such as the 
World Bank, deserve our support. We must devise 
new forms of cooperation, in which developing coun- 
tries have opportunities for participation. 

We must encourage far larger numbers of qualified 
Americans to live and work abroad. 


13. The defense of the free world 


The Soviet threat.—Communist aggression and 
subversion . . . threaten all that we seek to do both 
at home and abroad. Consequently, the maintenance 
of our independence and way of life, as well as our 
concern for the freedom of other nations, requires 
the most effective counter measures. 

The power and opportunities of the Sino-Soviet 
nations are such that it will be a major task to 
prevent their expansion in the coming decade. Nev- 
ertheless, we must never lose sight of our ultimate 
goal: to extend the opportunities for free choice 
and self-determination throughout the world. 

Communist China.—-Communist China’s blatant 
hostility to the United States makes it especially 
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urgent to strengthen our Pacific defenses and our 
ties with our Pacific allies. 

Military alliances.—For the common defense, we 
must maintain and strengthen our military alliances. 
Our commitment to NATO in particular must re- 
main firm. We should encourage the trend to greater 
military integration among the European members 
and the assumption by them of greater responsibili- 
ties. Our other military alliances and relationships in 
the Middle East and Asia must likewise be reaffirmed 
and strengthened. The Organization of American 
States must continue to have our unstinting support. 


Since a major nuclear war would be a world catas- 
trophe, the limitation and control of nuclear arma- 
ment is imperative. Disarmament should be our ulti- 
mate goal. It cannot be attained without eliminating 
the sources of distrust and fear among nations. 
Hence our immediate task must be the step-by-step 
advance toward control of nuclear weapons and their 
means of delivery, with effective international inspec- 
tion. A safeguarded agreement to suspend nuclear 
testing may well be the first step, and would tend 
to limit the number of nuclear powers. 

In view of the complex interaction of arms control 
and national security, we must organize a major gov- 
ernment effort for the study and analysis of political, 
military, and technical issues in order to provide a 
sounder basis for policy formulation and negotiation. 
15. The United Nations 


A key goal in the pursuit of a vigorous and effec- 
tive United States is the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations. Over the next decade, it 
will be under tremendous strain. However, it remains 
the chief instrument available for building a genuine 
community of nations. 


A substantial reform of the tax systems is essen- 
tial, whether public expenditures must be increased 
or can be reduced. It will facilitate the attainment 
of many national goals. 

The federal tax system should be revised to elimi- 
nate unjustified exceptions to its general rules, to 
assure equitable treatment of all types of incomes, 
to encourage the accumulation of risk capital so vital 
to economic growth, and to remedy the many contra- 
dictions and flaws which have grown up within the 
system. 

Many state governments must find new tax sources. 
Local governments must be freed of unnecessary re- 
strictions on taxing and borrowing powers, and the 
pronounced inequalities in the property tax bases of 
local jurisdictions should be corrected. 

If these reforms are made and the minimum 
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growth rate we postulated [3.4 per cent] is achieved, 
it is this commission’s conclusion that the levels of 
spending we would need to realize the recommenda- 
tions of this report are attainable. 


The very deepest goals for Americans relate to the 
spiritual health of our people. The right of every 
individual to seek God and the wellsprings of truth, 
each in his own way, is infinitely precious. We must 
continue to guarantee it, and we must exercise it, 
for ours is a spiritually based society. . . . 

The family is at the heart of society. The edu- 
cational process begins and is served most deeply 
in the home. 

From the first days of our history, every American 
has been responsible for his own life and livelihood, 
and for his family’s, and has shared responsibility 
for his neighbor's. . . . 

American citizens will in this decade have count- 
Jess opportunities to take the national interest into 
account in deciding their course of action. . . . Young 
men and women will help shape the course the 
United States will take by deciding in what occupa- 
tion they will spend their lives. . . . Voters will 
determine whether schools will be built, teachers’ 
salaries raised, foreign assistance enlarged, defense 
needs fulfilled... . 

The American citizen in the years ahead ought to 
devote a larger portion of his time and energy di- 
rectly to the solution of the nation’s problems. . 

Above all, Americans must demonstrate in every 
aspect of their lives the fallacy of a purely selfish 
attitude—the materialistic ethic. . Our faith is 
that man lives not by bread alone but by self-respect, 
by regard for other men, by convictions of right and 
wrong, by strong religious faith. 

Man has never been an island unto himself. The 
shores of his concern have expanded from his neigh- 
borhood to his nation, and from his nation to his 
world. Free men have always known the necessity for 
responsibility. A basic goal for each American is to 
achieve a sense of responsibility as broad as his 
world-wide concerns and as compelling as the dangers 
and opportunities he confronts. 


To Secure the Full Report 


The noted Americans who are members of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals are as follows: 
Henry M. Wriston (chairman), Frank Pace, Jr. (vice- 
chairman) , Erwin D. Canham, James B. Conant, Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., Crawford H. Greenewalt, Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Learned Hand, Clark Kerr, James R. Killian, 
Jr., and George Meany. 

The complete report, together with sixteen essays pre- 
pared for the commission by various experts, has been 
published by Prentice-Hall under the title Goals for Amer- 
icans. At bookstores and book departments the paperback 
edition sells for $1.00; the hard-cover edition, for $3.50. 
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Evaluations of TV Programs 





The Magic Land of Allakazam. CBS. 

Magic is always fun. This particular example has no 
harm in it with the possible exception of the interpolated 
cartoons, which, if no older than some of the tricks, 
haven't retained their charm nearly so well. (Presumably 
even a magician can’t pull anything more original than a 
cat and a mouse out of the moldy cartoon hat.) But both 
antics and antiques are new to the enthralled children in 
the studio audience, and the nicest thing on this program 
is the look of stupefaction on the face of a little girl “‘as- 
sistant’”’ when the magician’s handkerchief turns to six 
handkerchiefs in her hand. 

\ point to ponder: The magician cleverly liberates him- 
self from a locked trunk enclosed in a bag. He tells the 
children not to try this dangerous trick, but they are’ en- 
couraged to imitate other tricks. Can we trust preschoolers 
to observe this magic dividing line? 

One shudders a bit, too, to think of this crowd of be- 
witched youngsters converging on their moms and shout- 
ing the magic word that’s supposed to make a certain 
cereal pop off the supermarket shelf and into the family 
shopping basket. Most commercials are deadly enough any 
time, but is it fair for them to put a hex on our children? 


The Detectives. ABC. 


Mama’s old flame, Robert Taylor, is the spark that lends 
a synthetic glow to this dull detective series. There is no 
particular reason why Taylor should be a detective, but he 
still looks nice whatever he’s doing, and after all every- 
body is doing a detective stint these days. So the peerless 
profile moves suavely among the gamblers, toughs, night- 
club girls, stoolies, and miscellaneous Hollywood types 
that bear up the flimsy fabric of the action. There’s a sort 
of plot. Sometimes you feel it’s directed against the view- 
ers. When things get too dreary, they are brightened up 
temporarily by a baseball blow to the belly or by that most 
common of reruns, the midnight chase along a corpse- 
strewn waterfront. 

Why anyone not too stiff with boredom to turn the dial 
should let himself in for this kind of rigor mortis is a 
mystery to which we lack a clue. Certainly none is likely 
to be unearthed for us by The Detectives. 


Andy Griffith. CBS. 


If “it’s good to laugh,” as somebody on this show sol- 
emnly observed, CBS’s canned audience must be healthy, 
for a character need only display the most primitive humor 
or the mildest good nature to release a deluge of made-to- 
order laughter. It’s a pity, for the program has a gentle 
cheerfulness that might be rather endearing if we weren't 
continually being prodded to mindless merriment. 

This western is dedicated to the proposition that it’s 
better to tug at heartstrings than at holsters, which nobody 
can deny—as the producers and the sponsor know full 
well. The law is represented in the story by a small-town 
sheriff, who looks dumb and is smart, and his deputy, who 
looks dumb and is. In case we tend to resemble the deputy, 
we are reminded of these subtleties of characterization 
every other minute. All the characters are plain, plain 
people, innocent of guile and grammar, with the easy ap- 
peal of simple, amiable humanity laid on in big, drippy 
gobs. Where everything should seem casual, everything is 
overstated, even the southern drawl. 
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FAMILY GUIDE 


BETTER VIEWING 


Andy himself is likable enough, if only he could control 
his delight and amazement at finding out what a droll 
fellow he really is. The housekeeper is superb. As to the 
little boy, he’s the most normal thing on TV this season, 
as enchanting as only a real child can be. He deserves a 
brighter fate than this show, and we hope semebody 
gets him out of there fast, before his teammates have for- 
ever ruined his chances of learning to speak proper 
English. 

In most of its episodes this is a harmless, happy show, 


adequate entertainment for anyone who prefers heart to 
art. 


June Allyson. CBS. 


June Allyson, wearing a high-fashion costume made of 
the sponsor’s product, appears briefly at the beginning of 
this program to announce it and at the end to say good 
night. We’re not asking for more of her, but why is she 
there at all? The display of the sponsor’s product may be 
reason enough for him, but what about the audience? Do 
we need to be told by Miss Allyson or any other Holly- 
wood celebrity that we are about to view a short “movie” 
and a rather elaborate commercial? Miss Allyson’s pres- 
ence, we suppose, is calculated to soften the commercial 
sell, but our guess is that her voice, strained to huskiness, 
and her synthetic glamour irritate as many viewers as they 
soothe. 

Commercials are the price of admission to a TV show. 
And a high enough price it is without adding the surtax 
of featherbedding. We need a hostess at a TV show about 
as much as we need an usher. Let’s discourage the waste 
makers in this absurd convention. 

Now that we've bought our admission ticket, what do 
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we see on Miss Allyson’s show? A less-than-half-hour, run- 
of-the-mill motion picture. Occasionally there’s an enjoy- 
able comedy or satire. But the trend is to problem drama, 
with the problems solved the easy, unrealistic, soap-opera 
way. For a diverting half hour before bedtime, a good 
anthology of short stories or one-act plays offers better 
prospects. 


Shari Lewis. NBC. 


Children, and their parents too, will love to watch 
gentle Shari as she chats with her delightful puppets, sings 
her rollicking songs, and goes through the lively dances 
that a child so eagerly imitates. Sometimes she brings a 
real baby monkey to show you, or demonstrates how a 
triangle is played. Sometimes a friendly man dressed as an 
enormous dog makes a droll dance partner for the elfin 
hostess. Often Shari talks right out of the screen to the 
child audience, and this is done so naturally that you wish 
she could give some points to a certain distinguished ac- 
tress, formerly a child star, on the right way to converse 
with children. Shari can do just about anything well, but 
she is at her very best in the conversations with the lovable 
animal puppets, Lamb Chop, Charley Horse, and Hush 
Puppy. All this is on the children’s level and is the very 
finest entertainment for preschoolers. 

What a pity, then, that Shari sometimes steps out of 
her role and becomes not just an adult but an all-too- 
sophisticated adult. It’s as if Alice came back out of Won- 
derland wearing high heels. For instance, the song Shari 
sang to the monkey, “Oh, You Great, Big, Beautiful Doll,” 
was adult in subject matter and even absurdly suggestive 
in spots. It was a shock to hear this sort of thing caroled 
forth with an air of childish innocence by a girlish figure 
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in a blouse and skirt. You wondered whether the script- 
writers hadn't played a joke on her. But you know it 
wasn’t a joke when you occasionally see her do a com- 
pletely adult dance, one that would be perfectly at home 
in any night club. At such moments you remember per- 
haps too vividly that Shari Lewis is an accomplished ac- 
tress with a great many different talents and that the artless 
smile of tha puppet sequences belongs to only one of her 
roles. 

We'd like to keep our illusions, Shari, when you give us 
such lovely ones. So please don’t step out of character any 
more. 


Detective’s Diary. NBC. 


In one of the episodes in this series (consisting of reruns 
of Mark Sabre) a plot is neatly solved when (1) the vil- 
lain’s gun fails to fire and (2) the detective turns up at the 
same moment with a more reliable weapon. This coinci- 
dence is typical of the entries in Detective’s Diary. Not 
only are they feeble as to story line; they don’t even strive 
for ingenious forms of mayhem or murder, much less 
ratiocination. The police just put one and one together 
after the suspect practically holds out his arms for the 
handcuffs. Things have deteriorated both at Scotland Yard 
and in the underworld when the police can scare a victim 
into a confession by announcing falsely that they have an 
eyewitness to the crime. 

Yet Mark Sabre has been popular for a long time. Ap- 
parently this is because Sabre is personable, because he 
moves with assurance in an atmosphere of luxury and 
sophistication, and above all because the locale is London 
and Scotland Yard. Maybe Sherlock Holmes is responsible, 
but a London setting seems to give as big a lift to a point- 
less detective show as Dodge City does to a pointless west- 
ern. In dialogue too this Sabre is singularly pointless. 
Rarely does his repartee rise above the level of a super- 
cilious “You begin to interest me.” Sorry we can’t return 
the compliment. 


Cheyenne. ABC. 


“Good-by, my friend, stay there and rot” is the cheering 
line that follows the opening shot, as a redskin sculls away 
in his dugout canoe. That's just the come-on, though. The 
real show opens with a noose being tightened around an 
Indian’s neck. It remains there for half an hour while the 
lawman, who has just galloped up, holds a lynch mob at 
bay with a long tale, presented in flashbacks, about the 
Indian's patriotic exploits. Guess what happens next. 
Right! Fanaticism turns to fellowship in one easy lesson. 
If only the good-neighbor policy were that easy to put 
over off the TV screen! 

The plots in this series (as you can see from the sample 
just summarized) are not much, but there is some glorious 
riding and some marvelous scenic photography. The night 
in the Florida Everglades, with man-eating alligators, a 
cougar, and some nameless swamp creatures, was an unfor- 
gettable experience in spite of the all-too-predictable antics 
of good and bad Indians. There was a grass fire somewhere 
in that one too. In fact there was a bit of everything in it, 
including a good deal of James Fenimore Cooper, and the 
episode was none the worse for that. 

But we draw the line at the prolonged close-up of a 
good Indian holding a bad Indian under the swamp water 
until he drowned. This was just too gruesome, quite be- 
yond being redeemed by the punch line, delivered as the 
bad Indian sank down into the primeval ooze, “Great 
people, I give you back your chief.” After scenes like this, 
the fact that Cheyenne goes easy on the shooting isn’t 
much of a recommendation. Nor is its occasional bow to 
history (Custer’s Last Stand, for example). 
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Like its fictional Indians, this show runs to incredible 
extremes of good and bad. Like them, therefore, it’s likely 
to be a treacherous companion for an evening journey 
through the untamed West. The suggestion we have for 
the producer is almost the opposite of our recommenda- 
tion for most westerns: Tame and bridle that wild horse, 
your imagination, and guide it away from the wasteland 
of the absurd. 


Bright Prospect 


Hallmark Hall of Fame. NBC. Dame Edith Evans will 
make her American television debut in Jean Anouilh’s 
“Time Remembered.” February 7. 


An Age of Kings. 

Only New York City and Washington, D. C., will be 
brightened by these fifteen weekly presentations of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays, the most extensive coverage the 
great poet has ever enjoyed on TV. The series is a product 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation. It will be aired 
by the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corporation on stations 
WNEW-TV (New York) and WTTG (Washington). Be- 
gan January 10 in New York and January 13 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Our American Heritage. NBC. 

A study of General Robert E. Lee will be presented in 
February. 
The Twentieth Century. CBS 

“The College Panic,” a program on college admissions, 
prepared in consultation with the National Education As- 
sociation and other organizations. It will survey the campus 
overflow from the point of view of the college admissions 


director, the high school counselor, the parent, and the 
student. February 12. 


Project 20. NBC. 
“Meet Mr. Lincoln,” appropriately enough, is sched- 
uled for February. 


Bell Telephone Hour. NBC. 

“The Sounds of America,” set to music and dance, with 
backgrounds from Disneyland. Scenes include the land of 
make-believe, a western dance hall, life on a great river, 
and Main Street in a small town. A preview of part of the 
script indicates that the lyrics are but feeble efforts. The 
music, however, may well be entertaining. February 17. 


Sentence Summaries 


FOR COMPLETE REVIEWS, SEE THE ISSUE INDICATED 


Adventures in Paradise. ABC. It’s doubtful that this show can 


claim to have a relaxing effect on anything except moral stand- 
ards. December. 


Alcoa Presents. ABC, Sheer fantasy, expertly contrived, for 
those of us who like such airy, eerie diet. October. 


Ann Sothern. CBS. Slapdash situation comedy, slapped together 
without dash. September. 


Bonanza. NBC. A western that deals in a serious way with the 
universal conflicts and the meaningful decisions of men. 
September. 


Camera Three. CBS. Exquisite, tantalizing glimpses of the arts 
and of many phases of human life and thought. September. 


Chatter’s World. Syndicated. Nothing could be more appropri- 
ate than a line from the theme song: “Chatter’s going to drive 


us all insane.” In Chatter’s world it’s already happened. 
December. 
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Dinah Shore. NBC. Even if variety shows bore you, you may 
still spend an occasional enchanted hour with Dinah Shore. But 
the script-writers haven’t yet decided whether they’re doing a 
travelogue, a fanciful story, or simply a variety show. January. 


Ed Sullivan Show. CBS. It has held up amazingly well through 
the years, but we hope Ed remembers that variety, like any 
other spice, quickly dulls into tastelessness. October. 


The George Gobel Show. CBS. Warm, wholesome, neighborly 
good humor that makes a pleasant half hour for the whole 
family. We look to see George back before long with all his 
homely cheer. November. 


Hotel de Paree. CBS. Just another dreary western. Highly ex- 
pendable. November. 


Huckleberry Hound, Syndicated. A companionable show, as 
reliable and unalarming as a well-worn teddy bear. The show 
seldom resorts to violence (except for that done to the English 
language). November. 


Tvanhoe. Syndicated. This one is too vapid to hurt anybody, 
but we all know children who could make up a more satisfying 
game of “Let’s pretend.” January. 


Maity’s Funday Funnies. ABC. Nothing could be sillier than 
the title except the sequences involving Katnip and Herman. 
Wouldn't it be wiser to play up the little ghost? He's a gallant 


little spirit who seeks only to be friendly with earthly boys and 
girls. October. 


Maverick. ABC. This show can teach children that trickery is 
easy and fun and that duplicity may be lovable. September. 


O.S.S. Syndicated. The only title that’s really appropriate to 
this show is S.0.S. November. 


Our Miss Brooks. Independent. This pert, minat-ap. giddy, 
silly, scatterbrained, man-pursuing female a teacher? Ridicu- 
lous. September. 


Perry Como’s Kraft Music Hall. NBC. Perry Como’s shows move 
at a leisurely pace, but in the less-than-sparkling dialogue they 
slow down to sluggishness. Why not settle for more art and less 
Kraft? December. 


Ramar. Syndicated. With all the wonderful and terrible things 
that are going on in Africa these days, it seems a shame for 
some children to grow up thinking that Africans are painted 
savages who wear nose rings and not much else. In the world 
of the mind we can’t afford to have any dark continents. 
December. 


Roy Rogers. NBC, There are real moral implications in the 
show, but do these values make a clear impression in the midst 
of so much violence and vainglory? Rather, it looks as if Junior 


were toughening himself up for the adult westerns Daddy 
watches. November. 


Science Fiction Theater. Syndicated. Such a program can 
awaken and foster a child’s interest in scientific endeavor. It 
can teach him, too, that fact and fantasy are sharers in the 
universe of the mind. November. 


This Is Your Life. NBC. This program, which makes a public 
show of a private life without the person's consent, offends 
one’s sensibilities. It distorts the bewildering complexities of 
life into a deceptive and sentimental simplicity. December. 


True Story. NBC. These soap operas are full of lye. January, 


The Untouchables. ABC. Crime is shown as a nasty, unglamor- 
ous, underground business. Chalk up another crime thriller on 


the overlong list of TV's violent offerings, but credit this one 
with skillful scripts, imaginative casting, and good acting. 
January. 

Wagon Train. NBC. Most viewers will emerge feeling tender- 
hearted, torpid, and trouble-free. January. 


What’s My Line? CBS. If it seldom stirs our minds, neither does 
it ever offend our taste. And here at least is spontaneous wit 
rather than forced gaiety. If this show does nothing else, it 
proves that people are still capable of uttering a bright line that 
it didn’t take six gag writers to build up to. October. 


You Are There. Syndicated. The great achievement of this pro- 
gram is to demonstrate that history is a human drama forged 


by real people who were shattered or uplifted as we are by the 
emotions and demands of life. December. 
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Foreign Exchange 


A charming young Norwegian girl was speaking at a 
P.T.A. meeting in Robbinsdale, Minnesota. “Before | 
came here,” she said, “I thought of America as a land of 
gangsters in the East, movie stars in the West, and cowboys 
and Indians in between.” The girl was an American Field 
Service exchange student. She was one of many young 
people who have profited by the service’s well-planned 
efforts to correct false ideas about America through its in- 
ternational student exchange program. The object of the 
program is to acquaint young people abroad with the 
life, ideals, customs, and people of another land so they 
may later interpret that country to friends and relatives. 

The young people selected to come to the United States 
are expected to enroll in a senior high school class and to 
graduate with the class. A foster home is carefully chosen 
for each student, the foster parents providing room and 
board. Other expenses are taken care of cooperatively by 
the American Field Service, the community, and, if pos- 
sible, the exchange students themselves 


Indian Screens 

Soon the state of Delhi will have India’s first educa- 
tional TV program, the purpose being to improve high 
school instruction. The program is expected to benefit not 
only the pupils but also their teachers, who will be able to 
observe some of India’s best instructors in action on the 
TV screen. There will be a program three times a week 
for all the secondary schools in the city of Delhi. At night 
broadcasts may be used for adult education. 

This venture into educational TV marks a real advance 
both in education and in broadcasting. Up to now the 
only television in India has consisted of twice weekly one- 
hour broadcasts by a station in New Delhi. A grant from 
the Ford Foundation will provide TV sets for classrooms 
and funds for training Indian teachers and technicians. 


Clear Sailing for Manuel 


It took five hundred American navy men to get Manuel 
Cansino Rodriguez of Rota, Spain, back to school last fall. 
Manuel had always wanted to be a navy or army officer. 
But because he was poor, the most he could hope for— 
now that he was sixteen—was an unskilled laborer’s job or 
a low-paying position as a teacher. Free education is not 
provided in Spain past the ninth grade; hence many prom- 
ising youngsters cannot finish their studies. 

When Navy Fleet Air Reconnaissance Squadron Two 
(VQ-2) arrived in Spain last year its members wanted to 
do something to support President Eisenhower's People 
to-People Program. They decided to sponsor the education 
of an exceptional student who could not afford to go to 
school, financing the project from the unit’s recreation 
fund and voluntary contributions from crewmen. With the 
help of the mayor and pastor of Rota, a committee from 


the squadron selected Manuel for their project. And so 
Manuel started back to school. 


The Girls of Greece 

Young single girls {rom poverty-stricken villages and 
rural areas in Greece are eager to migrate to less needy 
countries and serve as domestics, if necessary. They would 
like to get married, but they have no dowries. Brothers, 
too, would like their sisters to get married, for Greek cus- 
tom decrees that before a brother can marry he must ar- 
range for the marriage of all his sisters 

There are plenty of jobs for domestics in Canada, New 
Zealand, and Australia, but most of the Greek girls who 


would like to go speak no English and lack training in 
household work. They know nothing of electricity or run- 
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ning water. They are used to cooking over an open fire 
made on the floor. Now, however, domestic training cen- 
ters have been set up in several cities of Greece to train the 
would-be emigrants in modern household management 
and to give them basic instruction in English. The centers 
are sponsored by the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, with the cooperation of the Greek 
government and the assistance of CARE. 


Open Heart, Open House 

The children who lived in the cold, unsanitary shacks of 
Hong Kong were refugees who had fled with their parents 
from Communist China in World War Il. A warmhearted 
Chinese lady, Mrs. Watt Pak-U, worried about those shacks 
and the children’s need for a school. Since she owned a 
beautiful vacation estate, she decided to turn it into a 
primary school for the refugee children. From 1947 to 1949 
it was all free—room, board, even the books and other sup- 
plies. In 1949 the generous donor started a secondary school 
and began charging a low fee to those who could pay. 
Here the youngsters study Chinese, English, mathematics, 
physics, social studies, the Bible, and in fact most of the 
items in the American high school curriculum. 


Hope Is Born 

Iran has a new little crown prince, whose birth may be 
symbolic of a new day for some unfortunate children of 
fran—those who are disabled in one way or another. For 
n the same week that the newborn prince went home 
from the hospital the first rehabilitation center for chil- 
dren in Iran was dedicated by Princess Shams, the shah’s 
sister, and named Riza in honor of the infant prince. The 
center is to be the nucleus of a national rehabilitation pro- 
gram that will also benefit disabled adults and old people. 
its site is a beautiful plateau donated by a wealthy lra- 
nian. Princess Shams, well known as a philanthropist, fur- 
nished a large sum of money for the center, which was 
planned cooperatively by many organizations and govern- 
mental agencies, including the United Nations, WHO, 
UNICEF, and U.S. government missions. 


Brotherhood . . . believe it, live it, support it. 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK, February 19-26, 1961 





ELEANORE BRAUN LUCKEY 


WHEN A CHILD IS PHYSICALLY BELOW PAR 
and doesn’t snap out of it, we know 
what to do. We take him to the pedia- 
trician. This was not always so. There 
was a time when parents simply ac- 
cepted such a child as “puny,” or frail. 
In that day there was little under- 
standing of physical illness. Often nei- 
ther the origin nor the cure of 
ease was known. Modern medicine has 
provided a better way for us to deal 
with physical difficulties. 

But when a child is emotionally dis- 


a dis- 
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He Doesnt 


turbed and doesn’t snap out of it, our 
course of action is not so clear. Only 
recently have we become aware that 
we can do more than just put up with 
such disturbances. Science is providing 
a better way. We are learning that fre- 
quently the causes of our children’s 
problems can be found and remedies 
prescribed. Seeking help for the child 
with an emotional problem is not 
much different from seeking help for 
the child with a broken arm. Still, our 
course of action is far from being 


THE 


certain—and for three main reasons. 

First of all, we haven't learned to 
recognize any nice, clear symptoms in 
emotional disturbance as we have in 
physical illness. When a child runs a 
temperature of 103 degrees, he’s ill. But 
when he tries to pull the feathers out 
of the canary, we don’t know whether 
he’s ill or not. When his throat is red 
and swollen, we know that’s abnormal. 
But when he screams in a temper tan- 
trum, we can’t be sure this means any- 
thing other than that he’s a bright 
youngster who has learned quickly how 
to get what he wants. When a child has 
red cheeks, eats and grows well, and 
doesn’t hurt, we can conclude he’s 
probably healthy. But when a child is 
quiet, conforming, anxious to please, 
and “ever so good,” we can’t safely 
conclude that he is emotionally well. 


When is the trouble me? 

Second, when we suspect that our 
child is going through something other 
than a normal phase, we not only get 
frightened; we feel guilty. Every in- 
formed parent these days knows that 
he is a large part of any emotional 
problem his child may have. We feel 
almost as if, all unaware, we've given 
him daily doses of arsenic, and now it 
is catching up with him—and with us! 
When our child has polio we can 
blame it on a virus, but when he has 
a behavior problem we think it’s the 
parent who is at fault. Being human, 
we want to avoid being blamed. We 
need to defend and protect ourselves, 
and so we may rationalize that if we 
caused the disturbance we ought to be 
able to correct it. Yet we never really 
come to grips with the problem, just 
say nothing and keep on struggling 
and striving and wondering. 

Sometimes when it’s too painful to 
accept our part in the origin of our 
child’s difficulty, we simply ignore the 
fact that we have anything to do with 
it and wonder what is the matter with 
Johnny. He’s bad or he’s lazy or he’s 
careless. He may even have been born 
that way, possibly taking after his fa- 
ther’s family. We may look for other 
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excuses and blame his companions or 
the school. Perhaps we exhort Johnny 
to behave himself, or try to change his 
friends. All the time we're careful not 
to look at ourselves. 

If we've practiced playing ostrich 
long enough—and most of us are pretty 
good ostriches by the time we are old 
enough to be mamas and papas—it may 
be that we can overlook Johnny's 
troubles altogether. When the neigh- 
bors complain, when the school asks 
for a conference, we may be able to 
deny to them and to ourselves that 
anything at all is wrong with Johnny. 

Or perhaps we swing to the other 
extreme and become frantically over- 
anxious. The haunting certainty that 
we're not good for our children makes 
it almost a relief when the youngsters 
quarrel so violently that they end up 
by wrecking the TV set. Now, we're 
convinced, is the time to call for ex- 
pert help, lots of it, to straighten out 
the mess we’ve made of our children’s 
lives. We're ready to admit our failure 
and implore someone else to do some- 
thing about it. 

All these ways of behaving are per- 
fectly normal defenses put up as pro- 
tection by perfectly normal parents. 
Sometimes it’s hard to see through our 
rationalizations and repressions and 
overreactions. Being objective about 
something that is our own is not easy. 

A good way to start is with the idea 
that all behavior has a cause, visible 
or not. Tommy doesn’t beat his head 
on the floor just for fun. Jack isn’t 
taking things from the children at 
school because he’s “born bad.” Jane 
doesn’t cry herself to sleep every night 
because she likes a damp pillow. There 
are reasons for these symptoms. The 
child is trying to express something, 
and parents need to discover what it 
is. What is he “saying”? What is he 
acting out? 


‘ 


Point of departu 

Usually the child’s parents get no 
further than this point before they are 
involved in whatever answers they are 


going to find. For example, it looks as 
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if Jack were taking things because he 
wants something he isn’t getting. The 
toys or the candy that he steals are 
only substitutes for what he really 
wants, affection. (The next question is 
a painful one: Whose affection does he 
want? Many times, before a child can 
be expected to solve his problems, his 
parents have to solve theirs.) 

Joe, who is bright enough and whose 
vision is excellent, can’t learn to read. 
The school psychologist thinks this is 
Joe’s way of punishing his mother for 
making him feel neglected. Joe’s moth- 
er neglects him because she feels so 
inadequate as a mother. She knew long 
before he was born that she’d be a 
failure, and the fact that he can’t learn 
to read makes her feel still less ade- 
quate. To escape these feelings, she 
neglects the boy even more. Here a 
child’s way of attempting to solve his 
problem intensifies his parent’s dif_i- 
culty. In such a case it may be effective 
first to help the child find another 
solution to his problem before helping 
the mother. 

In working these difficulties out for 
ourselves or for our children we need 
not only insight but the patience of 
Job. We need to remember all the 
things we've heard and read about 


“talking it out,” about being good 


listeners and being willing to share 
ourselves with our children. We need 
to be mindful of every child’s craving 
for security and love and attention— 
and to admit that we are human, too, 
with these same needs! We must go 
slowly, face up to our mistakes, some- 
times even back up and start over. It’s 
hard to accept blame as quickly as to 
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push it off on others, but all of us 
must learn that the first question to ask 
is, “What’s wrong with me?” rather 
than “What’s wrong with him?” 

Even so, after we've looked at our 
child’s behavior and our own and tried 
to guess what each of us is feeling as 
well as doing, we may still have no 
clues to what is wrong. Then we 
should seek outside help. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean that we're up against 
a dangerous problem. Rather, we're 
caught on an emotional merry-go- 
round and don’t know how to get off. 

The expert can supply a steadying 
hand. He is an instrument that helps 
parents and child to see more clearly 
what is happening, to feel more acute- 
ly what is being felt, and to assess the 
action in terms of its consequences. 

If we are willing to call upon people 
who are trained to recognize the symp- 
toms of behavior and separate major 
problems from minor ones, we get im- 
mediate help. Moreover, we ourselves 
eventually become better able to judge 
the seriousness of our child’s behavior. 
Most of us have learned to recognize 
the symptoms of measles and mumps. 
We can hope with experience to learn 
how to size up different kinds of emo- 
tional problems. 

There may be a time, of course, 
when our problems will need more 
drastic treatment than insight, love, 
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and patience supported by expert geuid- 
ance. They may stem from such deeply 
rooted disturbances that they require 
the skill of a psychiatrist. If such a 
time comes, we should seek out the best 
psychiatric help our community pro- 
vides in exactly the same way that we 
would seek out the best of any other 
kind of medical help. 


Where can we turn? 

The third obstacle to clear-cut action 
is uncertainty about where to turn for 
Talking children’s 
troubles—and about our own—is not 


help. about our 
easy. Sympathetic ears are not enough. 
We want to be reasonably sure that we 
can get reliable assistance, that our 
troubles will be treated with respect 
and in confidence. 

Two immediate sources of help in 
every community are the family doctor 
(or pediatrician) and the school staff. 
If they don’t have the training or the 
facilities, they will most certainly tell 


you where you can get the kind of 
help you need. There may be a child 
guidance clinic near you, either pri- 
vate or connected with a social agency 
or university. There probably is some 
social agency in your community that 
has specially trained family worker:. 
Mental health associations in some 
areas sponsor family clinics. Some state 
agencies provide family services. Your 
church may have a family counselor. 

It may be necessary for you to leave 
your community and go some distance 
to a city, a university, or a treatment 
center. Unfortunately we do not have 
enough family services equally avail- 
able throughout the United States. 
Sometimes the waiting period is long, 
and unless the agency is sponsored by 
a community project, considerable 
expense may be involved. 

Faced by factors as formidable as 
these—not being sure of the seriousness 
of the symptoms, being uncomfortable 
and frightened by our own part in our 


children’s problems, and not knowing 
where to seek help—we may well feel 
that the responsibility of parents is 
overwhelming. Yet nobody wants to 
turn the clock back. We wouldn't re- 
turn, even if we could, to the old days 
when the best you could do with an 
emotional disturbance was to put up 
with it. 

In our times, if we are the parents 
of a child who doesn’t snap out of it, 
we know we must be mature enough 
to face ourselves as well as our child. 
And when the going gets too tough 
and we have to call for help, we know 
there is someone somewhere who will 
give us the informed counsel we need. 





Until recently Eleanore Braun Luck- 
ey, well-known specialist in her field, 
was assistant professor of family life at 
the lowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion. She is now professor and head of 
the department of child development 


and family relations at the University 
of Connecticut. 





Teens Are Tops 


PAUL MOLLOY 


I think that if I were a teen-ager I would want to kick over 
the traces. I'd be tempted to do so in disgust with my elders 
for failing to correct an ugly situation that has long screamed 
for justice. 

Television, books, the movies, the stage, magazines and 
**popular” music have been devastatingly successful in their 
crusade to give the world a nauseating picture of the American 
teen-ager. There’s no question but that the newspapers have 
salted this wound by giving too much print and photo space 
to the violence of young thugs. 

The result is that the average teen-ager is embarrassed and 
self-conscious over a simple thing that should give him pride— 
an interesting stage of life. Because for every cowardly punk 
who makes “news,”’ there are countless decent, thoroughly 
normal, clean-principled, parent-loving, patriotic, sanitary, 
well-mannered, college-bent teen-agers. 

This is not just a shallow, highfalutin generalization. I speak 
as one who asks questions, listens, and uses his ears and eyes. 

I often wonder if there isn’t some sort of conspiracy among 
writers and producers in mass entertainment to make this 
country’s youth look as despicable as possible. And in this 
connection I single out the movies as the worst offender. 

Some of us don’t agree that the average teen-ager is a bub- 
blehead whose main concern is to kiss the ground Fabian 
walks on. But those of us who think otherwise are becoming a 
minority. 


That’s why some of us are happy over the absolutely 
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delightful story that came out of Washington the other day. 
It seems that people in high places were shocked to learn that 
an army report critical of our civil defense was prepared with 
the help of high school and college students. It was prepared 
by the Operations Research Office of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and a civil defense official sniffed: “It’s amazing to 
think that children were allowed to sit in judgment on our 
national nerve network.” 

I think it’s wonderful. In the first place, these were not 
children. They were high school students and college freshmen 
who spent two years in research and who, according to the 
university, were “of an intellectual level pressing genius.” 
An outside publications review board evaluated the report as 
** between good and excellent.” 

And why shouldn’t teen-agers evaluate the nation’s safety? 
If that imbecile in Havana and his pals in Moscow decide to 
push the button, these are the boys we’re going to send up 
front to stop lead first. 

And the punks that TV and novels and magazines and the 
stage are always harping about? There wouldn’t be enough to 
form one small battalion. And we couldn’t use them anyway. 
For then they'd be fighting on even terms. 


Paul Molloy, TV and radio critic for the Chicago Sun- Times, is the 
author of a book soon to be published by Doubleday, And Then 
There Were Eight. This excerpt from one of his columns is reprinted 
by permission of the Sun-Times. 
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Keeping Pace 


Nothing Dinky About This Rink 


Boys and girls of the Whittier School in Butte, 
Montana, have a skating rink right on their own 
school grounds, thanks to the P.T.A. Last winter 
members banked and flooded an area right behind 
the school and opened it to all children in the school 
district. Twice a week groups of fathers cleaned and 
reflooded the rink. 

A P.T.A. volunteer gave regular instruction to 
children interested in speed skating. Two mothers 
took turns helping inexperienced skaters at noon- 
time and in the early evening. Finally, a P.T.A. com- 
mittee prepared a set of safety rules that were sent 
to each skater’s home. 

Now that the P.T.A. skating rink is a permanent 
winter feature of the Whittier school grounds, even 
more Whittier pupils will doubtless win high places 
in school skating meets. But win or lose, their 
healthy, happy faces (as we see in the photograph) 
testify to a winter of fine outdoor fun. 


Outpost Against Polio 


Much of northeastern Minnesota is still a sparsely 
settled wilderness, with the population scattered 
along the shore of Lake Superior. Towns are remote, 
distances great. The West End School District of 
Cook County, for instance, is twenty-eight miles long. 

Despite geographical difficulties the P.T.A. of this 
district has successfully conducted an outstanding 
project in the realm of public health. It began nearly 
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five years ago when the school health nurse reported 
that many people in the district—adults and children 
—had not been vaccinated for polio. West End P.T.A. 
leaders immediately conceived the idea of setting up 
a centrally located clinic where, on specified dates, 
whole families could come for polio shots. 

A committee, working with the county nurse, se- 
cured the services of a director and set dates for a 
series of four shots to be administered on specified 
evenings during the next two years. A druggist or- 
dered the supply of vaccine needed for the series, and, 
finally, every family in the area was notified. 

The clinic itself, set up in a centrally located school 
building, was manned by P.T.A. volunteer workers, 
who did everything from keeping records on each 
family to lining up the groups of vaccinees in effi- 
cient, orderly fashion. Shots were free to those who 
could not pay for them; others were charged a dollar 
and a half. 

Although go per cent of the original group have 
now had all their polio shots, the West End P.T.A. 
clinics are being continued by public demand. Two 
other clinics, modeled on the same plan, have been 
set up in the eastern and northern sections of the 
county. As a result, writes Mrs. Ray C. Hansen, 
project chairman, “our county is one of the best pro- 
tected against polio in the state of Minnesota.” 


Dutch Treat 


For several years the members of the Gouglersville 
Elementary School P.T.A. of Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, had wanted to see a foreign language intro- 
duced into the elementary schools of their system— 
German, preferably, in this Pennsylvania Dutch 
county. A committee headed by Mrs. W. Richard 
Eshelman sounded out not only the parents of the 
community but the school board as well. All were 
enthusiastic, but the board hesitated to expand an 
already crowded curriculum. 

“How would you feel, then,” asked the committee 
members, “about Saturday German classes for ele- 
mentary school children, sponsored by the P.T.A.?” 

The replies were a unanimous yes. The school 
board offered free use of the school building each 
Saturday, and the Gouglersville P.T.A. went ahead 
with its plans. An experienced teacher, a native of 
Germany, was hired. A fee of fifty cents a child for 
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each lesson was decided on; and the classes were 
scheduled in two groups, meeting successively—one 
for primary-graders and one for older elementary 
school children. : 

The success of the project amazed even the hard- 
working P.T.A. committee. Children came in eagerly 
from neighboring towns, sometimes two or three 
from one family. Newspapers found out about it and 
gave it widespread publicity, publishing many pho- 
tographs like the one below. 


Then came spring and the classes were over. Would 
the P.T.A. continue them another year, asked many 
a pupil and parent. Let Mrs. Eshelman answer the 
question: ““The German classes were held to convince 
the school board and school administrators that 
parents want their children to learn a foreign lan- 
guage in elementary school. Our work proved suc- 
cessful, and this year German is being taught in ele- 
mentary schools throughout the system.” 


Art for Scholarship 

Book fairs have become a widespread P.T.A. activ- 
ity, but art fairs are something relatively new. (Many 
have been inspired by the recently formed National 
Congress Committee on Cultural Arts.) One of the 
largest and most successful of P.T.A. art fairs was 
held last fall by the Chappaqua, New York, P.T.A. 
to swell its college scholarship fund. 

An energetic ways and means chairman, Mrs. 
Herbert Meller, at first shocked, then sparked her 
fellow members when she suggested an exhibit of 
hundreds of first-class works of art by recognized 
artists. Soon the sixteen hundred members of the 
Chappaqua P.T.A. were all working on the project— 
getting loans from New York galleries and private 
collections, arranging transportation for the bor- 
rowed treasures, setting up the exhibits, and so on. 

When the six hundred masterpieces were finally 


hung in the school gymnasium, the display rivaled 
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that of a city art museum. By the end of the three-day 
festival visitors were begging the P.T.A. to make its 
art fair an annual event, and the scholarship fund 
was richer by three thousand dollars. 


Layaway Plan 


February may seem a bit early to start making 
plans for next Christmas. Forward-looking P.T.A. 
leaders, however, may wish to clip out this item and 
file it away for next fall’s program plans. 

The Lane P.T.A. in Alsip, Illinois, built its De- 
cember program on the theme “Christmas Around 
the World,” highlighting Christmas customs of va- 
rious countries. But in lieu of the usual grab bag at 
this seasonal program, each member purchased a 
handmade Christmas tree ornament, which was then 
hung on the branches of a small tree. The money 
was sent to the National Congress office for the pur- 
chase of twenty-three CARE School Kits, and the 
tree transported carefully to the pediatrics section 
of a nearby hospital. 


"At Home’’ at School 


When parents and teachers get together, nothing 
is more natural than for them to want to talk about 
Johnny’s or Susie’s school progress. All sorts of ques- 
tions come up that perhaps can’t wait for the sched- 
uled teacher-parent conference. Credit the View 
Ridge P.T.A., Bremerton, Washington, with a solu- 
tion to this tantalizing situation. For thirty minutes 
before each P.T.A. meeting, the teachers of a certain 
grade (first grade in September, second grade in 
October, and so on) are “at home” in their classrooms 
to their pupils’ parents. After a half hour of cordial 
conversation—it’s surprising how much information 
can be exchanged in so short a time—parents and 
teachers join the P.T.A. meeting. 


Streamlined Fi gures 


Modern streamlined machinery for speeding up its 
business operations has necessitated a change in our 
national magazine’s expiration code. The expiration 
date on the address label used to carry two sets of 
figures separated by a hyphen (for example, 2-61 
for February 1961). The label will now carry a code 
number whose first digit stands for the month and 
the second for the year. Here is the code: 


January 
February September ... 
March October 
November ....... 
5 December 
if your subscription expires this June, the number 
on. the address label should read 61. 
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No More Quotas on British Bird 
Congress recently lifted a ban against 
our noisiest immigrant, the English 
sparrow. There are so many of these 
little nuisances here already, reasoned 
the legislators, that nobody could pos- 
sibly want to bring in any more. Eng- 
lish sparrows were introduced into the 
United States from England in 1850 to 
eat dropworms and cankerworms. But 
the sparrows just turned up their beaks 
at the menu laid out for them and soon 
became greater 
tended victims. 
As far back as 1910 scientists were 


trying to get rid of the birds. The 


pests than their in 
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National Geographic Magazine in that 
year suggested the following means of 
driving sparrows away: “A jet of water 
from a garden hose is a potent dis- 
turber, particularly on frosty nights. 
Where water is not available, small 
roman candles may be employed.” 

Curfew Countdown.—Most teen-agers 
are in favor of a 10 p.m. curfew law 
for young people under sixteen, Scho- 
lastic Magazine found after sponsoring 
a nation-wide poll. Of 11,000 teen- 
agers in all sections of the country, 
58.1 per cent favored a curfew; 36.5 
per cent were opposed; and 5.4 per 
cent had no opinion. The same stu- 
dents voted overwhelmingly against 
lowering the voting age to eighteen. 
They also supported the idea of a per- 
manent U.N. army, approved some 
form of permanent selective service sys- 
tem, and called for changes in the pres- 
ent system of electing the President. 


We 
America . 


Scouts, Salute You.—“Strengthen 
. . Character Counts” is the 
slogan that will alert the nation in 
the week of February 7-13 to the fifty- 
first anniversary of the founding of the 
Boy Scouts of America, which also 
brings to a close the Boy Scout Golden 
Jubilee Year. During Boy Scout Week 
the nation’s 129,000 cub scout packs, 
boy scout troops, and explorer units 
will honor their top members in com- 
munity ceremonies. Twelve scouts of 
eagle rank will be selected to make a 
the nation in Washington, 
D.C. On February 8, the actual anni- 
versary date, scouts everywhere, young 
and old, will rededicate themselves to 
the scout oath and law and start look- 
ing ahead to a second fifty years of 


service to country and community. 


report to 


Linguistic Blue Plate—Who 


foreign languages? In 


studies 
1958-59 it was 
16.5, per cent of all public high school 
students, the Modern 
Language Association of America. In 
1954-55 the figure was 14.2 per cent, 
and in 1948-49 it was 13.7 per cent. 
About half of all public high schools 
offer at least one modern foreign lan 
guage. The most popular is Spanish. 
with French, German, and Italian fol- 
lowing in that order. Nine other mod- 
ern foreign languages are taught, with 
total enrollments of 5,909. They are 
Hebrew, Portuguese, Polish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Hawaiian, Modern Greek, 
Chinese, and Czech. 


according to 


Child Care Spurs Churchgoing.—St. 
Thomas Church in New York City has 
increased its membership of young 
married couples tenfold in four years. 
Realizing that young parents often 


have no one with whom to leave their 
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preschool children, the church estab- 
lished a nursery four years ago to care 
for the small folk while fathers and 
mothers attended services together. 
Every Sunday as many as forty infants 
and toddlers are cared for by a nurse 
and volunteer assistants and cheered 
with cookies and milk. What's the 
favorite game among these three- and 


four-year-olds? “Going to church.” 


Perilous Pacifiers. —- A tranquilizing 
drug is not a baby-sitter, but appar- 
ently there are parents who think it is. 
A. Lawrence Chute, M.D., professor of 
pediatrics at the University of Toronto, 
reports that some parents who want 
to go out for the evening just quiet 
the baby down with a tranquilizer drug 
and leave him alone. Dr. Chute warns 
that children who get too much of the 
drug have paralysis of the jaw muscles, 
can’t speak, and wear a strange grin. 
He says his hospital has had several 
cases of tranquilizer poisoning. 


Training for Trading.—Ambitious for 
a career in foreign trade? You can pre 
pare for it at the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade, near Phoenix, Ari 
zona. Here college or university gradu- 
ates can spend a year intensively study- 
ing subjects necessary to qualify for 
overseas positions: specialized business 
fields, languages, geography and cul 
tural information, foreign trade, inter- 
national commercial relations, and for- 
eign political alignments. 

Keep Them on Their Toes.—Most 
young children learn best when they 
are standing up and least well when 
they are sitting down. And they all 
change their posture constantly. These 
interesting findings were presented by 
a Swedish child specialist at the eighth 
world assembly of the World Organi 
zation for Early Childhood Education. 


Our Month of Heroes.—This month 
as we commemorate our Founders, it 
is natural that we should think too of 
the founders of our nation, and above 
all of the two great men whose birth- 
days fall in February. Each word they 
wrote or spoke must give us pause, 
but we are especially mindful of their 
thoughts on liberty. “The preservation 
of the sacred fire of liberty,” said 
George Washington, “and the destiny 
of the republican model of a govern- 
ment, are justly considered as deeply. 
perhaps as finally, staked on the experi- 
ment entrusted to the hands of the 
American people.” And here is Abra- 
ham Lincoln: “Our reliance is in the 
love of liberty which God has planted 
in us. Our defense is in the spirit 
which prized liberty as the heritage 
of all men, in all lands everywhere.” 
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Ediepeg (far right) and friends take a bow with puppets. 


AMONG THE MAJOR CRISES of growing up, to many a 
child, is the occasional assignment to “speak a piece” 
in public, whether in a school assembly, in a scout 
meeting, or at a neighborhood entertainment. And 
of course the closer a youngster gets to adulthood, 
the greater the pressure becomes, a, his public and 
his interests grow and more and more demands are 
made on his expanding powers. How can you spare 
your child the agonies of embarrassment and real 
fright that often attend such experiences? By pre- 
paring him early—before the age of self-consciousness 
—to acquit himself in public with competence and 
self-assurance. 

The means is a simple 4nd fascinating device 
called the family theater. You can easily put this 
device into operation in your home, and you'll find 
that it’s not only inspirational and instructive but 
just plain fun as well. The family theater is really 
a home-grown variety of the creative dramatics 
you’ve heard about in schools. It is a form of inter- 
pretive acting, in which staging, scripts, and audi- 
ence play no part. 

You can hardly help taking part in creative dra- 
matics even if you try. For example, when you show 
your child how to greet visitors politely, you are 
acting as a director of a little scene from life. The 
child, imitating the greeting and adding his own 
flourish to the time-honored gestures, is transformed 
into an actor on the stage of the world. 

The next step toward the family theater—setting 
up your base of operations—is equally simple. From 
there on it’s practically spontaneous combustion. At 
least that’s what happened with us. 
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ROSEMARY ATWELL 


In our case, though, the crisis that started it all 
involved not five-year-old Ediepeg but her dad. It 
was on a winter night several years ago that my 
husband groaned, “I'd rather be shot than give that 
speech after the dinner tomorrow night!” 

Ediepeg stared goggle-eyed at her otherwise brave 
and peerless parent. “You wanta be shot instead of 
speak?” she demanded. “Why, Daddy?” 

“Yes, why?” I echoed with the calm assurance of 
one to whom public speaking was a matter of open- 
ing one’s mouth and letting an inexhaustible supply 
of words gush forth. “It’s just a small dinner for the 
bank employees—people you work with every day of 
your life. Why would you mind talking to them?” 

“Because I do mind, that’s why!” he retorted 
angrily. “I hate public speaking. I don’t like stand- 
ing up in front of a whole group of people who are 
all looking at me expectantly. I look back at them 
and I forget what I’m going to say. And it's no 
laughing matter, either,” he added severely as Edie- 
peg and I shook with merriment. 

Ediepeg sobered instantly. “Why don’t you speech 
to us?” she suggested practically. 

“Certainly, practice your speech on us,” I seconded 
her. “We'll give you any pointers you need.” 


Bringing out father 

Reluctantly Charles allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to “practice-speech” on us. Loosening his 
collar with a nervous forefinger, he floundered 
through a few well-worn phrases, glowering at us 
suspiciously. Emboldened by our sympathetic atten- 
tion, he began anew. This time he loosened up all 
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over, mentally and emotionally, polishing old jokes 
to a high sparkle and concluding with a warm and 
spirited tribute to his co-workers at the bank. On 
the portentous evening he found himself well forti- 
fied by his rehearsal. 

Ediepeg was so carried away by her father’s per- 
formance that she gave a stirring rendition of “ "Twas 
the Night Before Christmas.” I followed suit by try- 
ing out a book review destined for the Library Ladies. 
The family reaction resulted in a cut of some five 
hundred words (and thereby won the everlasting 
gratitude of certain good ladies who had sometimes 
drooped drowsy heads during my former speeches). 

Thus, as a practice session, was creative dramatics 
introduced into our household—and in this light we 
continued to regard it for some months. We prac- 
ticed all manner of things. There was the hospital 
routine Ediepeg could expect when she went to have 
her tonsils removed; here Charles and I enacted a 
variety of roles, from head surgeon to floor nurse. 
Then there was a series of daily encounters, each 
demanding its own proper decorum. We explained 
safety measures, acting out the correct procedures to 
be followed in case of an accident or a fire in the 
house. We were seeing what to do in case of emer- 
gencies. As always, actual participation in pseudo 
situations proved to be a far more effective method 
of teaching both child and adults than merely listen- 
ing to the instructions, complete though they may be. 

It wasn’t until another crisis broke upon us, how- 
ever, that we began to regard creative dramatics as 
something more than practice and to explore its po- 
tentials more fully. This time the crisis was Ediepeg’s. 
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All the world’s a stage, we've heard—so why 
shouldn’t a stage in turn become a world? Even if 
it’s only the safe, small world of home, it can be 
filled with fun and fancy. Even homemade footlights 


can illuminate family living. 


What we had fondly regarded as “cute baby talk” 
had proved to be the result of definite defects in 
speech due to impaired hearing. The tonsillectomy 
brought her hearing back to normal, but now we 
were faced with the problem of correcting the speech 
defects without arousing her resentment or self- 
consciousness. How to go about it? 


In-a-door drama 


We decided on a home theater. But where can a 
family set up a permanent theater without too much 
expense, fuss, and effort? We found that any door- 
way will do—a closet, hallway, or storage room. Ours 
is in the basement, which has the advantage of being 
out of the way but easily accessible and, besides, yields 
enough sitting room to accommodate an audience. 

From the outset we felt that, though the essen- 
tially impromptu character of creative dramatics 
should be retained, one of its cardinal features should 
be scrapped: the absence of an audience. An audi- 
ence is essential at times to promote self-confidence 
and to stimulate performance. Most adults who sul- 
fer unduly from stage fright do so because they have 
never been able to adjust to audience reaction. 

We wanted Ediepeg to have the awareness of an 
audience and of her responsibility to that audience. 
It is this awareness and sense of responsibility that 
direct an actor’s (or speaker's) attention away from 
himself and toward a visible, receptive body of peo- 
ple. In short, it encourages projection. 

For our theater, then, we chose the doorway be- 
tween a small room formerly known as the vegetable 
cellar and the basement proper. In the latter, fold- 
ing chairs were set up for an audience. Since ours 
is a small town of “droppers-in,” these theater seats 
are rarely empty. Besides being spectators and drama 
critics, guests often are pressed into active service 
and find themselves romping through improvised 
roles with the enthusiasm and poise of professionals. 

To convert the cellar into a triple-threat stage, 
we employed the simple expedient of using various 
curtain arrangements over the doorway. We rejected 
the usual drawstring affair in favor of a Dutch-door 
effect, for we thought that Ediepeg and her friends 
could have more fun with hand puppets than with 
sustained “meller drammers.” We put the curtains on 
swinging rods so that they could be folded back 
against the wall when not in use. The top curtain, 
doubling as screen or backdrop for the puppets, 
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hangs about three inches below and behind the bot- 
tom curtain, which is waist high. We hung an old 
goose-necked study lamp on the downstage (base- 
ment proper) side of the door as a spotlight. This 
spotlight is essential, since the puppeteer and his 
“little people” are separated by the concealing top 
curtain and he is able to manipulate the puppets 
only if he can see their outlines on the fabric. 

Backstage in the vegetable cellar, on the wall at 
right angles to the puppet curtains, there is another 
curtain on swinging rods—plain white sheeting for 
the shadow plays. To obtain a strong back lighting 
for silhouettes, we strung an extension cord from a 
regular ceiling light and tacked it onto the rear wall 
directly opposite the doorway. Normally we use a 
150-watt white bulb inside its reflector shade, but 
for spooky plays (in which the children are currently 
capering) some very satisfying results are obtained 
with a red or blue bulb. 

With the lower half of the curtain in place and 
the top half removed, we hide our table of puppetry 
equipment and become magicians, specializing in all 
sorts of parlor tricks from cards with changing spots 
to hats loaded with rabbits and bubble gum. Take 
away the entire complement of curtains, and a full 
stage is created, the doorway itself making a natural 
dividing line between audience and actors. 


Footlight fancies 


We use no props, no written scripts. Our interests 


of the moment dictate the dramas. We may act out a 
story that has especially pleased us or an old, familiar 
song. We pretend we are policemen, teachers, grocers, 
or baby-sitters in any number of real-life plots. Some- 


Father acts as master of ceremonies for Mother's club speech. 


© Dick Dennis 


times we are animals, birds, or fish. Sometimes we 
revert to the elements. Have you ever been a snow- 
storm or starlight? A gentle April shower or a bluster- 
ing nor’easter? Try it. It’s fine for easing inhibitions! 

The puppets did more to correct Ediepeg’s speech 
defects than any drilling or exercises could possibly 
have done—and in half the time. She loved the hand 
puppets, or “mitten puppets,” that can be worked 
easily by any child over three years of age. Because 
the puppeteer operates from behind a curtain, his 
enunciation must be letter-perfect to be clearly un- 
derstood by an audience. Ediepeg didn’t want a sin- 
gle pearl from her puppet’s lips to be missed, and as 
a consequence she strove mightily to pronounce each 
letter with resounding clarity. Within four months’ 
time, through determination and delight, she had 
conquered every faulty sound and was dismissed for- 
ever from the ranks of speech defectives. 

By contrast to the emphasis on voice projection 
with the hand puppets, we have used chiefly panto- 
mime for the shadow plays, stressing the ability to 
handle one’s body expressively. Gestures can be as 
eloquent as words, and through them lasting grace 
and poise may be achieved. We use a lot of panto- 
mime on the full stage too, for it appeals to all three 
of the “muggers” in our group. 

As a sounding board for family tensions, our family 
theater has paid big dividends. I do not wish to im- 
ply that whenever a quarrel is sparked, we immedi- 
ately fly to the basement to air it on stage. But for 
repeated differences of opinion or prolonged argu- 
ments on some debatable subject, role-playing, or 
reenactment of the “crime” with a switch-about in 
casting, has proved invaluable. Discords dissolve into 
harmony when we can see ourselves as others see us. 

Make-believe is a tonic for old and young alike. 
For the adult, weary of grappling with everyday reali- 
ties, it provides a release, a healthy form of escapism. 
For television- and comics-drugged children new 
thresholds are opened to the land of “let’s pretend.” 

We still practice-speech important events that are 
forthcoming: stockholders’ meetings and client inter- 
views, P.T.A. addresses and Women’s Day gatherings, 
school recitations and Sunday school programs. 

For us the family theater has far outreached its 
original goals of correcting faulty speech habits and 
perfecting public-speaking techniques. It is a magic 
mirror of family relationships and shared pleasures. 
It has become interpreter and guide to the grand 
tour of life itself. For you it can be—anything you 
like! Its stage may be a doorway, but its horizons 
are unlimited. 





Rosemary C. Atwell terms herself “a full-time wife 
and mother and part-time free-lance writer.” Al- 
though she has published books and articles on a 
variety of subjects, most of them have to do with 
the drama or with dramatics. 
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CONTEMPORARY Issurs IN ELEMENTARY EpucATION, By the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 35 cents. 


In this brief document the influential Educational Poli- 
cies Commission states some current controversies in ele- 
mentary education and proffers guidelines for arriving at 
policy decisions. The issues covered are reading, foreign 
languages, departmentalization, homework, promotion, 
ability grouping, programs for the gifted, school plant, 
and staff and class size. Emphasizing the unique functions 
of the elementary school (defined as “a school extending 
through the sixth grade”), the commission warns against 
pressures to imitate the high school and urges a grave 
weighing of consequences and alternatives before embark- 
ing on changes. 

The first third of the booklet describes the aims and 
content of elementary education—physical, scientific, and 
environmental—that affect children’s ability to learn, some 
of them obviously beyond the school’s control. A lucid, 
circumspect, and useful, though not lively, text for study- 
discussion groups on elementary education 


ENCOURAGING THE EXCELLENT. By Elizabeth Paschal. Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. Free on request. 


Exciting brief accounts of a variety of pioneering pro- 
grams for the academically talented and the gifted, all 


supported, in part at least, by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education or its parent organization, the Ford 


Foundation. The programs described cover every educa- 
tional level from the first grade through college and exist 
in every kind of school—public, independent, parochial, 
urban, suburban, and rural. Some are confined to a single 
school. Others are joint ventures of several schools or 
school systems or cooperative projects of schools and col- 
leges. An appendix supplies a list of sources from which 
more detailed information on individual programs can be 
secured. 

Since special programs require special expenditures for 
teacher preparation and instructional materials, they cost 
more than conventional classes. But Miss Paschal believes 
the extra costs are justified, for evaluations indicate that 
the special programs, in addition to being good for the 
gifted, raise the general educational level of a school and 
thus benefit average students also. Moreover, she sees mod- 
ern technology and better staff utilization as a means of 
upgrading education and providing for the gifted without 
raising over-all school costs. 

Informative, exhilarating reading for all who are inter- 


ested in providing challenging educational opportunities 
for the gifted. 


MEDICINE Topay. By Marguerite Clark. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1960. $4.95. 


In Mrs. Clark’s first chapter, which describes the work 
of a science news writer, we read that the late Dr. Alan 
Gregg of the Rockefeller Institute added a sixth W to the 
traditional five of journalism—the who, what, where, when, 
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and why required for every news story. “The sixth W, 
Dr. Gregg said, “is too often Wow!” 

The Wow of sensational journalism fortunately is ab- 
sent from Mrs. Clark’s book. A responsible medical re- 
porter and editor, she sticks strictly to the facts and the 
informed speculations of specialists. And these are fasci- 
nating indeed. 

With the concreteness of the novelist (at one time Mrs. 
Clark wrote and edited fiction), she recounts the stirring 
story of medical progress in the past decade. The diseases 
and: problems of children and women are surveyed. The 
state of the nation’s mental health is assessed (it isn’t 
good), and the nation’s alarming suicide rate is explored. 
We discover exactly where the health sciences have arrived 
in their war on each of a score of diseases that afflict man- 
kind. We are introduced to the new science of virology 
and learn how scientists are gradually unmasking the mys- 
terious viruses. Reducing diets, hospital conditions, and 
drug production are also part of the vivid panorama 
painted in Medicine Today. 

Fer the marveling layman, Mrs. Clark is an able inter- 
preter and guide in the amazing realm of modern medi- 
cine. To enlighten us she has searched the professional 
journals assiduously and interviewed dozens of the nation’s 
leading practitioners and research scientists. 


CHILDREN OF Workinc Moruers. By Elizabeth Herzog. 
Children’s Bureau Publication Number 382-1960, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
20 cents. 


A compact, authoritative compendium of facts for the 
layman about the types of mothers who work and why, 
how children and families are affected, and ways in which 
communities can help working mothers and their children. 
A useful list of references is appended. 
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Directed by Ruth Strang 
“No Need to Treat Them All Alike” (page 12) 


1. Philip was the first born. The doctors called him a 
“hungry baby,” and this characteristic hunger persisted 
throughout the preschool years. There was no need to 
coax him to eat once he started on a variety of solid foods. 
But his first five months were very difficult. He suffered 
from severe attacks of colic that interfered with both his 
and his parents’ sleep. Philip was also exceedingly shy and 
dependent upon his mother. An early attempt to send him 
to nursery school failed. Donald, born six years later, was 
the happiest baby imaginable—sociable, placid, outgoing, 
what the authors call a “glorious” child. What would be 
some of the parents’ problems in bringing up these two 
children? In what ways might their treatment of the two 
children differ? 

2. How do the authors describe the two contrasting 
methods of child rearing, rigid control and extreme per- 
missiveness? What were some of the results of each sys- 
tem? What is the emphasis today? 

3. What should be the result when the parents renounce 
“extreme” methods and substitute “an awareness of the 
child himself, his own growth, his own individuality’? 
How might a parent acquire this awareness? Would it 
help to observe the child day by day and keep accurate, 
dated anecdotal records of his behavior? Would these 
records enable the parent to compare the child at any 
one time with his own development at an earlier age? 
How does willingness to listen and watch the child before 
doing anything about his behavior help parents handle 
discipline problems more understandingly? 

4. What individual differences did you observe in your 
own children soon after they were born? Did you notice 
differences in their wanting to be cuddled? (Some babies 
invite cuddling; others do not.) In the amount and the 
kind of crying they do? Did one baby seem happy and 
content, one fretful and restless? Did one demand too 
much of your time and attention while another seemed to 
want too little? How would a parent naturally respond 
to each of these differences? Give examples of when the 
natural way of responding is the best way and when it 
should be modified somewhat. What do you think the 
authors mean when they say “first allow the swings to ex- 
pend some of their force, then bring in the needed con- 
trols”? How might a parent do this with a particular child? 

5. Have you had experience with an erratic child whose 
behavior fluctuates between extremes—eating much and 
eating little, overdoing and being very inactive? Which 
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child, the erratic or the “glorious,” needs more of the 
parents’ time, compassion, insight? 

6. Discuss the problem of the right timing in handling 
children. What might be the effect of stepping in too 
soon? If we let a child go too far, what might be the 
effect on him and on other children in the family? 

7. What different rates of development have you no- 
ticed in children—in their use of words, interests, control 
of bodily functions, small-muscle activity? During the pre- 
school years what clues can you get of a child’s pattern of 
development along any of these lines? How persistent are 
these patterns in later years? Can you expect spurts in 
growth? 


* Invite a pediatrician to meet with the group and discuss 
differences he has observed among newborn babies and 
the extent to which these differences persist as children 
grow older. Ask him also to talk about the value of hav- 
ing mother and baby together from birth on and what 
the mother may learn through this association during the 
first week of the baby’s life. 

* Ask a psychiatrist or clinical psychologist to discuss in- 
dividual differences among preschool children in the same 
family and how parents may make provision for them, 
then to act as a resource person in a general discussion of 
the points in the foregoing section. 

* Before the meeting have group members send in their 
questions about treating children as individuals rather 
than treating them all alike. For example, “What effect 
might it have on a good child in the family if we give 
special attention to, and make special adjustments for, a 
restless, erratic child? How can we handle the other 
child’s reactions?” Invite a professional person to answer 
these questions at the meeting, and allow plenty of time 
for discussion. 

* Show a motion picture presenting children of the same 
chronological age. (See “References.”) Note their differ- 
ences in size, body build, posture, health, handicaps, and 
facial expression. Discuss possible corresponding differ- 
ences in personality, and suggest adjustments that might 
need to be made for some children. 
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Pamphlet: 
How Do ‘Your Children Grow? Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1220 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Articles in The P.T.A. Magazine: 
Buhler, Charlotte, and Schlaff, Allan. “Children: First, Last, 
and In Between.” February 1958, pages 7-9. 
Piers, Marie W. “What Kind of Parent Are You?” September 
1960, pages 16-18. 
Spock, Benjamin, M.D. “The Importance of Untroubled 
Babyhood.” June 1953, pages 4-6. 

Film: 
Family Circles (31 minutes). National Association for Mental 
Health, 13 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York 16, New 
York. 


tl. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by William G. Hollister, M.D. 
“If He Doesn’t Snap Out of It” (page 24) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

This article, which strikes close to the heart of every 
parent, asks us four important questions: (1) When a 
child’s behavior seems less than desirable, in one way or 
another, how can we decide whether it is normal or a 
sign of inner disturbance? (2) How do most parents feel 
about their part in their child’s disturbing or disturbed 
(or both) behavior? (3) How can parents see through their 
own defenses and get to work on the child’s problem? (4) 
When and where should parents seek professional help, 
and how can they determine what kind of help is needed? 
Let us explore each of these questions. 


1. What are some symptoms of disturbance in a “misbe- 
having” child? Dr. Luckey points out that science hasn’t 
yet supplied us with “nice, clear symptoms” of emotional 
disturbance. However, specialists have suggested quite 
dependable clues, many of which the observant parent may 
have discovered by experience. Which of the following 
kinds of behavior do you think would indicate emotional 
disturbance in a child? 

* A seven-year-old takes money from his mother’s purse. At 
first he denies the act, then confesses and says he won't do 
it again. 

* An eight-year-old has violent temper tantrums at home and 
at school. 

* A nine-year-old still sucks his thumb and cannot seem to 
overcome the habit. 


* A ten-year-old insists on getting into street fights with a gang 
of boys from another neighborhood. 


* Every morning when it’s time to get ready for school an 

eleven-year-old complains of a stomach ache or a headache. 
After you have discussed your answers, compare them 

with the conclusions of child specialists. They say, for 

example, that a child is emotionally disturbed— 

* If he reverts to a form of behavior that was normal for him 

when he was much younger. 

* If he seems unable to give up an earlier form of behavior. 

¢ If his behavior seems to be self-defeating—that is, to stand 

in the way of his own best development. 

2. How would you describe the feelings of a parent 
whose child does not snap out of it? The group might 
list on the blackboard its ideas on the various kinds of 
feelings that parents have about poor behavior in their 
children, Dr. Luckey says that parents, “being human,” 
want to avoid being blamed and often have a need to 
defend and protect themselves. She mentions that parents 
may ignore the problem, explain it away, look for excuses, 
blame others, or overreact. Explore some of the con- 
sequences of this defensive behavior. How can we help 
parents feel secure enough to stop being defensive and 
start looking for causes? 


3. How do we go about finding the real reason for a 
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youngster’s behavior? What kinds of pressures or hungers 
for security, love, and attention may be affecting his 
behavior? Having arrived at the basic cause of the child’s 
troubled behavior, what steps should we take next? In 
discussing this and the foregoing questions, it might be 
interesting for one or two members of the group to be 
ready to contribute pertinent information and _illustra- 
tions from William C. Menninger’s “Self-Understanding: 
A First Step to Understanding Children” in How To 
Help Your Children (see “References’’) . 


4. An important obstacle to clear-cut action on behalf 
of the child who doesn’t “snap out of it” is not knowing 
where to seek expert counsel. Sometimes all that may be 
needed is good, common-sense advice from a wise and ex- 
perienced person. In other instances it may be necessary 
to seek psychological or psychiatric help from a specialist 
who knows how to discover and treat deeply rooted dis- 
turbances. What steps would you take to find out which 
type of person is best qualified to work with you on your 
child’s problem? What persons in almost any community 
will be able at least to start you off in the right direction? 
What mental health agencies in your own community 
could you confidently consult? 


Program Suggestions 

* A symposium made up of four members of the group 
might take up each of the main points in the foregoing 
section. Four other members might act as resource persons 
on the basis of their reading of selected materials from 
the “References.” Or one or more staff members from a 
mental health clinic or a family service agency might serve 
as consultants during the general discussion. 

* In the latest edition of An Introduction to Child Study 
Ruth Strang gives an example of how a study-discussion 
group tried to get at the reason why a certain boy, de- 
scribed by a member of the group, spent every schoolday 
gazing out the window. Recognizing the daydreaming as 
a symptom, they suggested several possible causes for it— 
desire to escape from unpleasant reality, boredom with 
academic work, loss of interest because he couldn’t do 
everything perfectly, a vision or hearing defect, a feeling 
of rejection, too-easy schoolwork, emotional conflicts. The 
group weighed each of these possibilities in the light of 
all the information they had about the boy. 

Your group might follow the same procedure to explore 

the causes behind a child’s behavior. Start by citing a 
brief case history of an anonymous child. After enumerat- 
ing some of the possible causes that might be producing 
the child’s symptoms, try to narrow down the list to per- 
haps three or four most likely ones. Then discuss what 
might be done to help the youngster, matching the various 
causes listed with the remedies to deal with them. A staff 
member from a mental health or family service agency 
could present the child’s background and symptoms, listen 
in on the discussion, and then tell the group what had 
actually caused the child’s behavior. 
* In volume 1 of The Nation’s Children Reuben Hill's 
chapter, “The American Family Today,” suggests another 
way of getting at some of the emotional problems children 
have nowadays. Ask one member to report on modern 
trends in marriage and family life, such as youthful mar- 
riages, high divorce rates, larger families, and so on. Con- 
duct a brief brainstorming session in which members sug- 
gest the kinds of problems these trends might be likely to 
create in school-age children. Spend at least fifteen min- 
utes appraising these suggestions. Conclude by summing 
up the major points and deciding what parents can do to 
counteract some of the pressures modern life exerts on 
children. 
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lll. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 

Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 

“Can Teen-agers Make a Go of Marriage?” (page 4) 
Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Are many young people under twenty years of age 
getting married in your community? Have there been mar- 
riages of high school students during the past year? Do 
girls occasionally drop out of school to get married? If so, 
yours is not an unusual situation. Young people across the 
country are marrying in larger numbers and at earlier 
ages than ever before in our recorded history, according 
to the United States Bureau of the Census. 

Many reasons have been given to explain this trend of 
married teen-agers: increased prosperity (they cap get 
jobs, and help from their parents), broken and unhappy 
homes (some teens “escape” into marriages of their own) , 
poor schools (students become disinterested and try to 
find themselves in marriage), and others. Whatever the 
explanation, the fact is that teen-age marriages are with us 
and must be faced honestly, for the sake of our teen-agers 
and the homes of tomorrow. 

2. Dr. Burchinal summarizes some of the difficulties that 
make teen-age marriages more risky than those of more 
mature couples. He reports that studies show that teen- 
agers who marry (1) have known each other less than a 
year; (2) have very short engagements—if any; (3) have 
low incomes; (4) have to accept help from their parents; 
(5) have to double up with relatives; (6) have a baby 
before they have built a sound marriage relationship. 

What general conclusions can we draw from these find- 
ings? About the young people themselves? About the 
adults who guide them? 

3- Nine out of ten teen-agers who marry are girls. The 
most obvious reason for this is the tendency of a girl to 
marry a slightly older fellow. Why do girls rush into mar- 
riage so young? Are they maturing so much earlier than 
they used to? Do their early dating and going-steady push 
them into more and more sophisticated relationships, for 
which marriage is the only answer? Are some mothers 
overly eager to get their daughters safely married? 

Or can the reason be that too few girls get a clear con- 
cept of themselves as persons—clear enough to make them 
decide to postpone their marriages until they have found 
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out what they want to do with their lives? In our society 
such personal growth may be easier for boys, who from an 
early age are encouraged to think about what they are 
going to be and do when they become men. Is it possible 
that we shortchange our girls by holding before them 
little more than the wife-and-mother role while they are 
growing up? If so, their tendency to marry in their teens 
is poor preparation for marriage, for motherhood, and for 
becoming fully mature women. 


Progrem Suggestions 


* Invite to your session a popular minister, priest, or rabbi 
who handles many young marriages. Ask him to talk with 
you about how he counsels the brides- and grooms-to-be 
that come to him. Take him a copy of Before You Marry 
(see “References”), which is written for those who counsel 
youth at the threshold of marriage and based on the 101 
most important questions to be raised at this time. The 
clergyman’s presentation might well start with his review 
of this premarital counseling guide, then lead into his 
own experience and recommendations. 


* If your school is fortunate enough to have a good course 
or series of courses on family living, ask the teacher 
whether some of the more articulate students may come 
with her to your meeting to tell you what they are taking 
up in this work, After the young people have made their 
presentations, members of your group may raise questions 
for further discussion. Be sure to ask the students whether 
or not they feel that systematic instruction in family living 
encourages wholesome development and discourages 
hasty, impulsive early marriages. 

* Read one or more of the paper-bound books on growing 
up that are available for teen-agers today, including On 
Becoming a Woman (see “References”) and possibly Facts 
of Life and Love for Teen-agers and The Art of Dating. 
Discuss these in your group, with particular reference to 
their suitability for the teen-agers you personally know. 

* Call the attention of your P.T.A.’s program chairman 
to Dr. Burchinal’s article, and ask the chairman to con- 
sider devoting one or more monthly meetings to the rec- 
ommendations in “For the P.T.A. and the School.” 
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Dear Editor: 

The wonderful article “Are School-agers Athletics- 
Happy?” by Raymond Squires in your January 1961 issue 
caused me to get out the old soapbox again. Here is one 
parent who certainly will back up the school superin- 
tendents in their thoughts concerning interscholastic ath- 
letics as expressed in this article. 

1 live in a community where Little League baseball 
reigns supreme, but I will not allow my ten-year-old son 
to take part in it for the very reasons mentioned in this 
article. I feel that a child, either boy or girl, should be able 
to take part in sports just for the fun of it and that the 
school physical education program should be aimed at de- 
veloping the physical fitness of every child, not just a few. 

As a matter of fact, I think we parents have pushed more 
things than just overorganized athletics onto our children 
before they are physically, emotionally, and mentally 
ready. We are forcing them to give up the pleasures of 
childhood. Also I strongly suspect that the junior high 
school has helped create this situation. By the time the 
children of today are ready for high school, they have done 
many things we parents hadn't experienced until we were 
in or out of college. No wonder we have so many teen-age 
marriages! 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma Mrs. Genevieve Boyce 


Capitol Recogn 


Dear Editor: 

Since we wrote you earlier requesting general permis- 
sion to reproduce material from your magazine for the 
official use of members and committees of Congress, we 
have been asked to provide a copy of the article that ap- 
pears on pages 4-7 of the November 1959 issue [‘‘Some- 
thing /s Being Done About Pornography” by Senator Estes 
Kefauver). May we have your permission to reproduce 
these four pages? 

The P.T.A. magazine is a publication that we find very 
useful in our research and reference work for Congress. 


Burnis WALKER 


Executive Officer, Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A Letter of Thanks 
Dear Editor: 

Now that our daughter Sheridan is at last able to at- 
tend school full time, we her parents wish to express, 
through the P.T.A. magazine, our appreciation to her 
schools, her teachers, and her classmates for all they have 
done. She had open-heart surgery last February, to cor- 
rect a serious heart condition known as Fallot’s tetrad, 
which involves a series of congenital defects. This condi- 
tion had greatly handicapped her during her years in 
school, but her teachers were unfailingly helpful. The op- 
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eration was successful, and Sheridan is now well for the 
first time in her nineteen years of life. 

It was at Christmastime a year ago that the students at 
Midwest City High School, where Sheridan was enrolled 
as a junior, learned that she was facing open-heart surgery 
very soon. Knowing this, they presented her with nearly 
five hundred dollars, which they had collected among 
themselves, to help with the medical expenses. The loving- 
ness with which this much needed gift was given still 
brings tears of gratitude and joy to our eyes. (Part of the 
money was spent for a hearing aid, which Sheridan badly 
needed.) 

We understand that every Christmas these high school 
students give money to someone in need. We think they 
are wonderful. Mr. AND Mrs. JAMes H. BAILEY 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 


Dear Editor: 

As a teacher I believe wholeheartedly and steadfastly 
in the P.T.A. Furthermore I believe all teachers should 
play more active roles in their P.T.A.’s. I'm sure they 
would do so if they realized how rewarding P.T.A. work is. 

For five years | have been on the executive board of my 
P.T.A., having served as chairman of five different com- 
mittees. I look forward to these executive committee ses- 
sions every month as an opportunity for all of us to meet 
not just as P.T.A. officers, not just as parents, teachers, 
and principal but as friends and true partners in the 
education of today’s youth. 

Then, too, at meetings of our school study groups, teach- 
ers sit down with parents and take part in buzz sessions 
on the various problems confronting our school. In these 
groups I have met and enjoyed knowing many parents 
who do not have children in my classes. 

In order to make the “T” in P.T.A, mean something, 
teachers should share with parents in the fellowship of 
caring and working together, in sympathy, wisdom, and 
appreciation for each other’s opinions. Theirs will be a 
companionship that will grow ever closer through the years 
of children’s education. Dorotuy Grace BoyajIAN 
Fourth-grade teacher, North Shoreview School 
San Mateo, California 


IMUM 
Dear Editor: 

The National Parent-Teacher has become a guidepost to 
me. I hardly know which I appreciate more, the helpful 
articles, the movie and television guides, or just the won- 
derful spirit that emanates from every issue. If there is one 
lack, it is poetry—or enough poetry, at any rate. 

You have my sincere wishes for continued success and 
much greater popularity and circulation. The magazine is 
too good to be overlooked. I am both a teacher and a 
mother, but I still have much to learn regarding that won- 
derful creation, the human child: Thanks to you, I am 
learning. Mrs. MArjorie L. HAFEN 
Mayfield, Utah 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
EvjA BUCKLIN 


FAMILY 


Suitable for young children if accompanied by adults 


Dondi—Allied Artists. Direction, Albert Zugsmith. Based on a 
syndicated comic strip, this story of a five-year-old orphan 
adopted by a group of G.I.’s in Italy is incredibly crass. If 
by any chance it is meant as burlesque, it remains tasteless. 
The poor child’s phony pidgin English and affected innocence 
are almost painfully ludicrous. The slapstick efforts of the 
G.l.’s to hide him at the base and later on a transatlantic 
liner are tiresome and unfunny. Leading players: Patti Page, 
David Kory. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Never Poor Painfully bad 


One Hundred and One Dalmatians— Buena Vista. Direction, Ken 
Anderson. Walt Disney has turned out an attractive full-length 
animation based upon Dodie Smith’s popular children’s book 
about how two beguiling Dalmatians, Pongo and Perdita, liber- 
ate their fifteen kidnaped puppies as well as eighty-four more 
little Dalmatians. Pongo and Perdita learn that their puppies 
are hidden on the country estate of Cruella de Vil. Aided by 
friendly animals, they set out to rescue them. The villainess 
is the familiar Disney witch, with a great fur coat and a rasping 
voice. She crackles with evil but is so caricatured that she 
should not frighten anyone except the very young. At any 
rate she wants all the little Dalmatians she can get in order 
to make herself another fur coat. There is quite a bit of 
excitement when Pongo and Perdita successfully rescue not 
only their darlings but all the other adorable puppies, The 
drawings of the little dogs are delightful, and “cuteness” is 
kept to a minimum. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent Excellent Possibly frightening 


for the very young 


A scene from One Hundred and One Dalmatians. 


Pepe—Columbia. Production and direction, George Sidney. Mex- 
ico’s beloved comedian Cantinflas, together with a beautiful 
and clever white stallion, bumbles entrancingly through three 
hours of light entertainment. The device of involving him in 
motion picture production serves to introduce a score of film 
celebrities and to change the scene from arrestingly beautiful 
Mexican landscapes to Hollywood and Las Vegas. The film's 
many interpolated acts vie for attention: Cantinflas’ casual, 
clownish grace in the bull ring; a striking dance by Shirley 
Jones; the timeless charm of Maurice Chevalier. There are 
also tedious episodes in this much-too-long film. Leading play- 
ers: Cantinflas, Dan Dailey, Shirley Jones, and other Hollywood 
stars. 

Family 12-15, 8-12 
Entertaining Entertaining Possibly too long 


The Sand Castle—Louis de Rochemont Associates. Direction, 
Jerome Hill. A young boy, rudely rejected by a group of chil- 
dren on the beach, is inspired by a shining sea shell to create 
a world of his own—a beautiful sand castle, complete with 
medieval church and village. He works surely, almost magically, 
unmoved by admiring crowds. Equally imaginative is the play- 
ful characterization of the other people who share the beach 
—the pleasant-looking old dowager, for instance, with her 
many veils, her bird, her mid-Victorian umbrella tent, and her 
magic bag. The film closes with an enchanting bit of anima- 
tion as the boy falls asleep and dreams that in his castle, now 
turned to stone and bright tapestry, the people of the beach 
enact a colorful charade. Leading players: Barry Cardwell, 
Mabelle Nash. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Deceptively simple but Good Good, though mature 
rich and enchanting 


Sword of Sherwood Forest—Hammer Film. Direction, Torrence 
Fischer. The battle of good against evil is once more fought 
by Robin Hood and his merry men, this time to save the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from a powerful earl and the sheriff 
of Nottingham. The churchman is traveling for the king, try- 
ing to right the injustices suffered by the people at the hands 
of the law and the nobility. The film is laid in beautiful Sher- 
wood Forest and is played by a good English cast. Leading 
players: Richard Greene, Sarah Branch. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Time-honored melodrama, well produced Yes 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Angry Silence—Valiant Films. Direction, Guy Green. At 
first glance this serious, well-made British melodrama would 
seem to deal with contemporary labor and management rela- 
tions, but actually it is more concerned with the problems of 
English union members. Their lack of ability to work demo- 
cratically together, coupled with apathy and fear, tends to 
make them conform uncritically with their leaders’ wishes. 
When a wildcat strike is called in a large machine plant, one 
worker, hard pressed for funds by a growing family, refuses 
to go along. He irritates the labor leader so much that when 
the strike is ended workers are forbidden to speak to or notice 
the rebel. When a second arbitrary strike is called, violence 
flares up against him. Sincerely acted by a fine cast. Leading 
players: Richard Attenborough, Pier Angeli. 
Adults 15-18 

Absorbing 





12-15 
Absorbing Mature 
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Cimarron—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Anthony Mann. 
This handsome film version of Edna Ferber’s novel neither tells 
a realistic story of a marriage nor celebrates an exciting period 
of western history. It is, if anything, a fragmentary, uneven 
exposé of the period when Oklahoma Terrftory was opened 
up to thousands of homesteaders, some of them greedy and 
cruel. Glenn Ford and his new bride, Maria Schell, having lost 
out on the homestead they desired, remain in a mushrooming 
community to run the newspaper of a crusader who was killed. 
Throughout the story of their lives and the development of the 
ioneer town into a bustling city, the couple’s characters seem 
incomplete, their relationship unrealistic. Except for the begin- 
ning race for homesteads there is no sense of energy, drive, or 
sensational growth in the picture. On the other hand there is 
a strong feeling of materialism, of wealth coupled with casual 
ethics. Leading players: Glenn Ford, Maria Schell, Aline 
McMahon. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Curious Mature 


Mature 


Confess, Dr. Cada—President Films. Direction, Joseph von Baky. 
A German murder melodrama in which circumstantial evi- 
dence almost convicts an innocent man of killing his mistress, 
largely because the state prosecutors want to enhance their 
reputation. The accused, although played by attractive Hardy 
Kruger, creates little sympathy, and his wife's alternating hys- 
teria and nobility grow tiresome. Direction is heavy, produc- 
tion values slick. Leading players: Hardy Kruger, Elizabeth 
Muller. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 


Big Deal on Madonna Street—United Motion Pictures Organiza 
tion. Direction, Mario Monicelli. Winner of a number of film 
festival awards, this amiable slapstick comedy describes the 
bungling efforts of a sociable gang of would-be crooks to rob a 
jeweler’s safe. They have drawn up elaborate plans but are not 
very enthusiastic about carrying them out. Pepe has a baby to 
worry over while his wife is temporarily in jail. Two other con- 
spirators have fallen in love. Toto, the professional, gives a 
learned lecture on the proper way to conduct a robbery but 
then disappears. When people really don’t want to do some- 
thing, what happens? In this case nothing, except that every- 
thing goes wrong. English titles. Leading players: Vittorio 
Gassman, Toto. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Amusing 


Amusing Amusing 


Desert Attack—20th Century-Fox. Direction, J. Lee Thompson. 
Marked by British matter-of-factness, absence of romance, and 


sparseness of heroics is this story of an English ambulance carry- 
ing two officers on an apparently impossible dash across the 
African desert during World War Il. En route they pick up a 
soldier who claims to be a South African separated from his 


detachment but whom they gradually recognize as a German 
spy. Because he helps in a mission that could have failed with- 
out him the traditional English spirit of fair play dictates that 
in the end he be turned over not as a spy but as a prisoner of 
war. Well acted and directed, with good suspense. Leading 
players: John Mills, Sylvia Syms, Anthony Quayle. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Interesting Good Good 
entertainment 


Five Guns to Tombstone—United Artists. Direction, Edward L. 
Cohn, A convict who has gone “over the wall” returns to his 
home town (the regulation western one). In his efforts to put 
over a big Wells Fargo Express robbery he double-crosses his 
son and nephew, who are trying to go straight. Leading play- 
ers: James Brown, Robert Karnes. 
Adults 15-18 
Why leave the Poor 
television set? 


12-15 
Poor 


Flam Star—2o0th Century-Fox. Direction, Don Siegel. What 
gives this little western some degree of quality is the restraint 
and dignity of the central family and their quiet, affectionate 
regard for one another, particularly for the beautiful Indian 
mother and wife. (She is played by Dolores del Rio, in her first 
American role in many years.) The story is the old and peren- 
nially popular one of a family whose divided race and alle- 
giance brings enmity upon them from both sides. The ro- 
mance of the white son is tied up with the race hatred, and 
there is considerable violenve. Elvis Presley, as the half-breed, 
is unassuming. Leading players: Elvis Presley, Steve Forrest, 
John McIntire, Dolores del Rio. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
An attractive little western 
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A French Mistress—Films Around the World. Direction, Roy 
Boulting. A pretty French girl is employed by mistake to teach 
at a conservative English boys’ school. Looking like a dimmer 
and tidier Brigitte Bardot, she creates a wave of excitement 
among students and faculty, and the headmaster’s son falls in 
love with her. This fact causes his father severe anguish, since 
he thinks his past has caught up with him and she is his own 
daughter. Some occasionally tasteless, but deftly handled, she 
nanigans are engaged in by those two delightful veterans of 
comedy, Cecil Parker and James Robertson Justice. Leading 
players: Cecil Parker, James Robertson Justice, Agnes Laurent. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Slight English farce Mature No 


General della Rovere—Continental. Direction, Roberto Rossellini. 
De Sica and Rossellini, masters of Italian neo-realism (Bicycle 
Thief and Open City), have gone back to the time of World 
War II, when life itself was dramatic and passions high. This 
is a film of regeneration, in which nobility eloquently wins out. 
Vittorio de Sica plays a shoddy racketeer who preys upon anx- 
ious relatives of lost or imprisoned soldiers, pretending access 
to inside sources of information. After some of his victims have 
him arrested, he is given a chance to acquire money and free- 
dom by impersonating a valuable war prisoner, General della 
Rovere, who has just died in preven The fearful, poor-spirited 
racketeer must appear a loyal, brave patriot, receiving loving 
letters from his wife and the adulation of the other prisoners— 
and is slowly transformed. Mr..de Sica plays his role with great 
sensitivity. Leading players: ‘Vittorio de Sica, Hannes Messemer. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Mature Probably too mature 


The Grass is Greener—Universal-International. Direction, Stanley 
Donen. Noel Coward sets the tone of this drawing-room comedy 
with an accompaniment of his own songs. Deborah Kerr plays 
a countess who falls briefly under the spell of an American mil- 
lionaire (Robert Mitchum) and leaves her husband for him. 
rhe earl (Cary Grant), however, believes marriage is for better 
or worse and plots to gain her back. Despite his delightfully 
suave manner Mr. Grant occasionally strikes a deeper note of 
seriousness. There is a great deal of smart talk, not all of it as 
sparkling as the décor. Leading players: Cary Grant, Deborah 
Kerr, Robert Mitchum, Jean Simmons. 
Adults 15-18 

Light, frothy 


12-15 


Very sophisticated No 


Journey to the Lost City—American-International. Direction, 
Fritz Lang. Elaborate, spectacular Indian settings in the palace 
of a maharajah, an underground temple with a huge stone 
idol, mysterious caves, and a nearby desert provide an exotic 
background for an absurd, romantic thriller. The hero, one of 
a group commissioned to reconstruct a lost city, falls in love 
with the ruler’s famous dancer, an Irish girl, and rouses the 
maharajah’s anger. Secret temple rites, a sealed underground 
leper colony, and tiger pits all figure in the complicated plot. 
Leading players: Debra Paget, Paul Christian. 
Adults 15-18 

Matter of taste 


12-15 


Matter of taste No 


Little Angel—K. Gordon Murray Productions. Direction, Roberto 
Rodriguez. Photography and setting are outstanding in this 
Mexican picture, which won the grand prize at the 1959 Venice 
International Film Festival. Pastoral settings at Churubusco are 
serene and lovely; the Basilica of St. Mary of Guadalupe is 
filled with mystery and beauty; and the people are continu- 
ously interesting. The story, about a little girl who cannot 
understand why her grandmother’s cow has stopped giving 
milk, is less impressive. Leading players: Maria Gracia, Jorge 
Martinez de Hoyos. ' 


Adults 15-18 12-15 


Lovely photography Mature Mature 


and interesting settings 


Love Game—Films Around the World. Direction, Philip de Bro- 
ca. A bold and impudent comedy, gaily acted and airily di- 
rected. Frankness in the treatment of the subject matter—a 
young girl's efforts to get her loved one to marry her—will 
make the film unacceptable to many. Leading players: Gene- 
vieve Cluny, Jean-Pierre Cassel. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Make Mine Mink—Rank Films. Direction, Robert Asher. A mad 
English farce that starts slowly but becomes more and more 
diverting. It deals with the slapstick antics of an eccentric 
quartet, “Dame” Athene Seyler and her paying guests—“Major” 
Terry-Thomas, “Pinkie,” a timid but eager and scatterbrained 
spinster, and Hattie Jacques, a formidable but friendly heavy- 
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weight. They steal fur coats for kicks and sweet charity—and 

are irrepressible to the end. Leading players: Terry-Thomas, 

Athene Seyler, Hattie Jacques. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Zany English farce 


Michael Strogoff—Continental. Direction, Carmine Gallone. 
An extravagant and colorful spectacle based on Jules Verne’s 
novel of nineteenth-century Russia. Curt Jurgens, a captain in 
the royal army, is sent in disguise across Tartar territory in 
Mongolia to deliver a message from the czar to his brother. 
The courier is accompanied by a pretty, spirited girl, whose 
reward for posing as his wife will be the freedom of her father, 
a political prisoner. Leading players: Curt Jurgens, Genevieve 
Page. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Flamboyant, rudimentary melodrama 


The Plunderers—Allied Artists. Direction, Joseph Pevney. Four 
dirty, disgruntled cowboys (they have just lost six months’ 
wages) ride into a listless western town. They help themselves 
to food, clothing, and liquor; beat up the bartender; and 
accidentally kill the old sheriff. There are savage blows, knife 
duels, attempted rape, and an ugly battle between the biggest 
bully and a one-armed war veteran (Jeff Chandler), who finally 
enforces order. Leading players: Jeff Chandler, Dolores Hunt. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 

Brutal and disturbing No 


Tess of the Storm Country—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Paul 
Guilfoyle. One of Mary Pickford’s most popular pictures has 
been remade into a naive little comedy-drama. There is an 
old-fashioned crudeness in both characterizations and _ plot. 
Nevertheless the lively, high-tempered Scottish lass who comes 
from Scotland to settle in Mennonite country is, within the 
limitations of the script, well played by Diane Baker. Leading 
players: Diane Baker, Jack Ging. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Uneven and Same Same 
amateurish 


Where the Boys Are—MGM. Direction, Henry Levin. The resort 
area of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, is pictured here as a kind 
of spring vacation Mecca for college students. The story of 
four girls who drive down from a northern college seeking fun 
and romance is told with sympathy and some humor. Theories 
about love and “playing house” are discussed with utter frank- 
ness. When it comes to the real thing, however, only one of 
the girls, who is portrayed as a bit of a simpleton, departs from 
the conventional code. While young people may learn from 
this story that character and moral strength are still prized 
virtues, their pare -s will certainly not be happy over the type 
of resort-playground represented here. Leading players: Dolores 
Hart, George Hamilton. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Disquieting Mature No 


The Wizard of Baghdad—20th Century-Fox. Direction, George 
Sherman. An irresponsible genie, given to drink and pretty 
girls, is allowed one last chance to salvage himself: He is to 
bring about the fulfillment of an ancient prophecy that Prin- 
cess Yasmin of Baghdad (now betrothed to an ogreish invader) 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Family 


The Alamo—Children, mature; young people, good; adult triotic spectacle. 
Ci dren and and young people, fare adults, ults, pood pete 


A A Mouse, and a Sputaik— 

Preciios A ae hererenee western but hp sapere Rode to ited fans, 

Givseppina—Children a wd ig i= people, yes; adu 

Hand in Hand—A well-act disarming film with a message. 

Heaven on Eorth—Children, foreign accent may make commentary difficult to 
understand; young people and adults, enjoyable. 

The Hound That He Was a Raccooa—Excellent featurette. 

Islands of the Sea—Excellent. 

The Sundowners—Excelient. 

The Swiss Robinsoa—Gay Disney romp. 

The Wackiest in the Army—Amusing. 


Adults and Young People 


Between Time and Eteraity—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of 
taste. 

The Boy Who Stole a Millioa—Entertaining. 

Bluebeard’s Ten Children and young people, no; adults, 

A Breath of Scandel—Children, no; young people, sophisticated; odults, igh light period 


comed 
Butterfield 8—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 
Circus of Horrors—Children, no; young ¢, mature; adults, matter of taste. 
Pens Deace with Me—Children and young people, no; han dull. 
The ing Experience—Children and young people, good; adults, beautiful 
luction. 


The Dark a Oe Senet Se eaanend yeep no; adults, interesting. 
Desire ia the Dust—Children and young people, no; adu > matter of taste. 
A Divided World—Children and young people, mature; adults, excellent. 
Entertainer—Children, no; young » no, unless with discussion leader; 
adults, brilliant  ~—-_aantae matter of taste. 
King—Poor 


Esther ond the 


a Facts of Ufe—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

GJ. Blves—Children, mature; young people, too sophisticated; adults, matter of 
taste. 
Girl of the ! hildren and young people, no; adults, not too sensational but 

su 


The of Love—Plumbs the depths of mediocrity, 
Great impostor—Good 





—p no; young people, mature; adults, good crime melodrama. 
Meet b and young people, matter of taste; ; tiie, mediocre. 
Devligle—Cinidren, very tense; young people, tense; adults, 
The Jexzhoat Children, no; young | le, corny and violent; adults, matter of taste. 
The Last Days of and young people, emphasis on the violent and 
Laon of poorly done; —— ‘mone of taste. 
of the Nile—Poor. 
"s Make Love—Children, mature; young people, sophisticated; adults, matter of 
——- 
The See h p+ Ming htful western actin 
sae poy a aaa young Ba pe gy ats adele, polished thriller. 
A ate os om and ng people, no; adults, matter of taste, 
The “mg of Lucretia Borgia—Chi doen, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of 


te Alaska—Children and young people, no; adults, a well-made picture; 
cnabeer of taste. 
Boy Floyd—Children and young people, no; adults, trash. 
The Innoceats —Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, fair. 
Secrets of the Purple Reef—Medi ae “ PEA 
Sterm—Children, special effects are enjoy ©; young people ai ts, 
if you like 3-D; otherwise routine melodram 
cove Ways from Sundowe—Routine Audie Murphy western. 
ren pet poe: people, no; adults, matter of taste. 
Psede Without End—Children youn, , mature; adults, fine musical film. 
dren, yes, although there is considerable violence; young people 
and adults, uneven, ——— somber. 
Car—Children a ; adults, dull. 


Sunrise at Compobelio— A rend tribute to ‘Franklin Delano —— 


ildren and young people, ated; 
ildren, matter of taste; young people, possibly amus- 








ing; en 

Tea 

Tones of Oley —Chiliren and young people, mature; adults, interesting because 
of Alec Guinness. 


and Prince Husan, living in exile with the Arabs, will marry. 
Danny Kaye might have created a funny and sympathetic delin- 
quent genie; Dick Shawn makes him tiresome and vulgar. 
Leading players: Dick Shawn, Diane Baker, Barry Coe. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 


Under Tea Uneven but interesting. 
The Virgin hildren and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 
woe T idren and young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 
ead Beblee— Chiba dren, no; young people, probably too mature; adults, 
ae - 2 taste. 

Hot Wiad Blows—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 
wy Must | die?—Children and young people no; adults, poor. 
The World of Suzie Woag—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 
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MAuatonal Congress 
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Brent and : Reser 


Youchers NOVEMBER 


1 CaNBTESS of 
yy, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Wie Pin . NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
Y ester ear ¢ ’ ~ MONTHLY EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST 
ie He : 


Can be heard in this fragment of the pro- 
gram of the epoch-making First Congress 
of Mothers, held in Washington, D. C., 
on February |7, 18, and (19, 1897, and 
from between the covers of the first issue 
of this magazine, which appeared in No- 
vember 1906. Here is history, warm and 
alive. Here is evidence of the continuity 
of our concerns and of the tasks that still 


await completion. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
Banguet Hall, Arlington Hote! 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Officers 


PRESIDENT 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 


VICE-PRESIDENTS VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Mrs. Adiai Stevenson Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 

Mrs. John R. Lewis Mrs. Mary E. 
Mumford 

TREASURER 

Miss Emma Morton 
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mbna ie tn isa 


Thursday, February 18, 1897 


$< <> 
SECRETARY 


, ; 1 
Miss Mary Louisa Devotiona 
Butler 


Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
New York city 


Chairmen of Committees 
Mrs. Theodore W. Mrs. William L. Wilson 
Birney Mrs. James H. McGill 


Mrs. H. W. Faller Mrs. Harriet A. 
McLellan 


Mrs. A. A. Birney 
Mrs. Henry J. Finley 
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700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Mother’s Relation to the Sound 
Physical Development of Her Child 
Mrs. A. Jennesse Miller, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Mother’s Greatest Needs 
liss Frances Newton, Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 


Some Practical Results 
of Child Study 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass 
How to Guard our Youth 


against Bad Literature 
Anthony Comstock, New York city 
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**Character cannot be talked into or taught 
into a child; it must be lived into him.”’ 
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